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STUDENTS STARVING 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS TO RELIEVE GHASTLY NEED 
AMONG FIFTEEN THOUSAND STUDENTS OF AUSTRIA 


F the vast catastrophe of disease 

and starvation which confronts 

Austria. we have heard much. 
Word now reaches us that the students 
of that ruined land are in need even more 
dire, if possible, than is any other class. 
When the Peace Treaty cut off large sec- 
tions of their native country, hundreds 
flocked to Vienna. Most of these stu- 
dents are not benefited by the official 
American Relief Administration, which 
exists to help chiefly children, mothers, 
and invalids. Assistance is given to young 
people only to the age of eighteen. There 
are now in Vienna, alone, 


over 15,000 students, 1,400 
of these , being women stu- 
dents. 


A letter received from Ruth 
Rouse, Secretary for Women’s 
Work of the World’s Student 


Christian Federation, states: 


16 Singerstrasse, 
effectively, economically.” 


The large majority of these 
students are i1 a _ state of 
actual destitution and in dire 
need of food, clothes, and fuel 
Money raised in Europe will 
not procure the necessary sup- 


plies Certain of these can : ° . : ok 
only be obtained in America. tributions from individuals as well as 
Such money as I have raised Associations. These should be sent promptly 


or can raise will all be needed 

to secure supplies here. I am, to 
for example, taking steps to 
procure as much sugar as pos- 
sible from <zecho-Slovakia, 
which appears to be the only 
source of sugar. 

As to the women students, 
their case is even worse than 
the men, as women are sub 
ject to very special difficulties 
and temptations. Practically 
every girl is earning as well as 
studying. The lowest limit on which they 
can live is 500 kronen a month. They can- 
not earn more than 300 kronen a month, 


Eynnennvenonane 


A letter from Herbert Petrik, local 
secretary of the Vienna Christian Student 
Union, says: 


There is indescribable poverty among 
students. For many the only warm food 
they have in the day is a cup of coffee with 
milk. A large majority have to earn mon- 
ey as well as study. For instance, they 
go out into the woods near Vienna, cut 
down trees and carry the wood back to 
Vienna, where it is sold at two crowns a 


“Vienna students literally dying starvation. 
find donors buy American Relief Warehouse draft. 2. 
Send draft marked Student Committee Friends Relief, = 

Can use any amount 
Cable from Ruth Rouse, 
Secretary for Women’s Work of the World’s Student 3. 
Christian Federation. 


Student 
New 


Make checks payable to B. H. 
Relief Fund 


kilo. (Two crowns, at the present rate of 
exchange, is equal to one cent and has the 
purchasing power of probably four cents.) 
One student who could no longer endure 
this terrible life shot himself. Another 
went to bed utterly exhausted and four 
days later died from sheer weakness. An- 
other, in similar circumstances, died in two 
days We do what we can, but what can 
we do when we ourselves are poverty 
stricken? If you can arouse the interest of 
your friends in this regard God will reward 
you, for there is an urgent need which lit- 
erally no one has tried to relieve. This 
need cannot be met by public organizations, 
but only by personal help. The Student 
Christian Union is especially called to lend 
a hand here. What is the use of talking 


J. 
Vienna. 


The Editorial Committee urgently asks con- 
from 


York City. 


to a student who, when the thermometer is 
ten degrees below Zero, has no coat, noth- 
ing warm to eat, no heat in his rooms and 
his shoes with holes in them? How can 
such a man study or listen attentively in 
a Bible circle? He cannot but become Bol- 
shevistic. It is no wonder, as has actually 
happened, that a man has gotten up to 
shout at us: “These are only phrases: 
Christ wants you to feed the hungry and 
you give pious talks.”’ 


We know full well the reasons which 
seem to make another financial appeal 
impossible: in many colleges and schools. 
Many are struggling with local debts and 


Implore 


Department, 347 Madison Avenue, 


Fancher, Treas., Special 


deficits. Others are in the midst of large 
efforts to support foreign missions. There 
never was so large a proportion of stu- 
dents “working their way.’ The Inter- 
national Committee and several state com 
mittees are facing unprecedented deficits 
on their present budgets. Yet we believe 
this appeal will not fall on deaf ears. 
Many of us have learned in the past five 
years what is meant by “giving until it 
hurts.” We hesitate to use that phrase 
now. Giving money cannot, in the face 
of what we have seen in Europe, be called 
sacrifice. 
1. We believe that many 
individuals — students, teach- 
we, Fs, secretaries, alumni—will 
= want to send gifts, small or 
large. 


Certain Association 
cabinets will find they can 
send donations from _ the 
treasury. 


Not a few colleges have 
on hand remnants of earlier 
funds which have been paid 
in too late for other purposes. 


4. One secretary has sug 
gested that each Association 
give one dollar for each mem 
ber. 


Every dollar will be for- 
warded at once by the Inter 
national Committee, utilizing, 
where practicable, the ma 
chinery of the American Re 
lief Administration under the 
direction of Herbert Hoover. 

means drafts upon the ware 
already established in Central 
Europe can be cashed and immediate re- 
lief assured. 

Send gifts at once 


By this 
houses 


by wire if possible. 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
A. J. Exuiorr K. S. Latourertt 
FREDERICK M. Harris’ E-more M. McKee 
GEORGE IRVING J. Lovett Murray 
Eart H. Ketsey Davin R. Porrer 
E. B. SHutrz 








New Lessons in Democracy 


WE print elsewhere in this issue the 
report of the Committee of Nine 
which was provided for by the Interna- 
tional Convention at Detroit. The Com- 
mittee, which was composed of six stu- 
dents and three secretaries, has held sev- 
eral unhurried meetings and has studied 
carefully utilizing to 
the full the experience of the Committee 
of Counsel. The report has recently been 
approved by the Student Department 
Committee and also by the International 
Committee 

The proposal of the committee of nin 
makes possible an even fuller co-operation 
and participation of students of local As- 
sociations in the general movement with- 
in the different states and for the whole 
country. It is no mere theoretical plan 
of democracy. It is the result of many 
years of cumulative thinking and experi 
ment. It profits by the different demo- 
cratic practices which have been develop- 
ing the country during the past 
decade. Probably no one would say it is 
Few people in the world 
as ready as formerly to boast 

attained the perfection of 

One of the most discerning 
friends of the Student Association Move- 
ment recently pointed out that democracy 
is really a matter of spirit more than of 
organization; that it is possible to have 
on paper a fine appearing scheme which, 
however, will function in a very imper- 
fect On the other hand, it may be 
possible to have a genuine spirit of 
in an organization which out- 
may not conducive to the 
highest democratic results. We are very 
sure, for example, that the actual proc- 
esses of democracy in the Student Asso- 

Movement during the past few 
have been far more real than was 
popularly apparent. 

\ good illustration of this is the New 
England Intercollegiate Council, which 
for nearly a decade has had direction of 
the work in New England, particularly in 


various proposals, 


across 


a perfect plan. 
today are 
ot having 


democracy 


way. 


democracy 


wardly seem 


ciation 
years 


preparation for and conservation of the 
Otficers’ Training Conferences and of 
Summer Conferences Similar groups 


have gathered around each of the summer 
conferences and have had an influence far 
beyond that which has been recognized in 


legislation by the International Conven- 
tion. The Committee of Counsel has 
shown the possibilities as well as the 


limitations, in a country of such great dis- 
committee which functions 
only as a national group. The report of 
the Committee of Nine aims to formulate 
the best lessons of all these experiments 
8 pr; of the most significant features 

of the report of the Committee of 
Nine is the recognition of the local As- 


the utlimate unit in any 
adequate scheme of representative control. 


tances, of a 


sociations as 


Under this plan every Association has 
direct access, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, to the sectional and national 


directing body. The possible alternative 


to this plan is to recognize the different 


EDITORIAL 


summer conferences as the unit, allowing 
each of them to send delegates to a central 
board of directors. This is the plan of 
certain Student Movements, for example, 
of Great Britain. This plan is rejected in 
this report as not going far enough. 
Conferences are not conducted as legisla- 
tive bodies and delegates are not secured 
primarily for legislative purposes. Again, 
not all the Associations are represented at 
these conferences. Finally, it was felt that 
delegates who attend the conferences are 
naturally those who already favor the 
Status quo, indeed, are in many cases 
friends of the present leaders of the work. 
It was felt that in time this might tend to 
repress daring and innovation, 
tending always to continue the present ad- 
ministration. Elections to the Field 
Councils will be held at summer confer- 
ences only in a last emergency, when for 
any reason the actual representatives of 
each local unit have not previously been 
elected. 

It is expected that before the end of the 
present year the new plan will be in opera- 
tion in each conference field. 


Aids to the New Officers 


N any Association throughout the coun- 

try which one might visit about this 
time of the year, he would find some stu- 
dent, usually in the junior class, who, sud- 
denly thrust into the presidency of the 
Christian Association, finds himself stag- 
gered by the complexity of the varied pro- 
gram and the responsibility of spiritual 
leadership involved in this position. Other 
men called to be leaders are sharing his 
feelings, though in lesser degree. This 
sense of lack and unpreparedness will be 
deepened as he attends the training con- 
ference and listens to the speakers unfold 
the inescapable obligation resting upon the 
local Association leaders to generate upon 
the campus the Christian energy for which 
the world is calling. How can anyone 
measure up to such a task in the short 
term of one year? 

Those who have been privileged to hold 
one of these positions can testify that this 
very sense of insufficiency has brought 
its own reward in a new discovery of the 
present help of the Living Christ. It 
would be folly, however, not to place at 
the disposal of such men every aid de- 
veloped by experience in student work. 
Fortified by even such aid he will still find 
his human knowledge and ability insuf- 
ticient for the task of Christian leader- 
ship; nevertheless past experience does 
help by providing a handle to be grasped. 

Every newly-elected president probably 
has welcomed as a life-preserver the 
pamphlet on “The President of the Stu- 
dent Association.” But useful as_ this 
undoubtedly is in helping him to orient 
himself, it could not furnish him a com- 
plete background of the Association nor 
include information concerning all the 
phases of the present varied program of 
the Association. Similarly, the committee 
chairman has sought a pamphlet on his 
work, and some chairmen have not been 
able to find even this. 


progress 


The men who this spring accept posi 
tions of leadership are fortunate in finding 
at their disposal a veritable encyclopedia 
of student work in the “Manual of Prin 
ciples and Suggested Methods,” which has 
been published this year. Even a glance 
over the table of contents will hearten the 
initiate. The history of what students 
have accomplished in other days will in 
crease his courage, and the detailed sug 
gestions concerning each department of 
work will give him assurance of quickly 
getting his work under way. We con 
gratulate the new administration on this 
valuable asset and confidently expect to 
see its influence reflected in the results oi 
their efforts during the year ahead. 


Interchurch Campaigns 
the recruiting campaign in 


A» far as 
7 colleges is concerned, the Inter 
church World Movement came, saw, and 
We honestly do not know, at this 
minute, what the final word of judgment 
should be. The general results 
neither black nor white. <A sort of 
is the impression of a birdseye view. 
For good results may be mentioned at 
once the fine work of “teams” at scores 
of colleges; the impressive addresses of 
certain speakers; the placing of informa 
tion about the needs of the churches for a 
greatly enlarged number of workers be 
fore thousands of students, the challenge 
to many to carry out the overseas obliga 
tion of American Christianity. The final 
decision as to the staging of a local cam- 
paign was from the very first left to the 
determination of each college; as far as 
we know there was no compulsion from 
some mysterious “overhead.” The leaders 


seem 
gray 


of the Interchurch Movement and _ the 
Student Association Movement worked 
together in complete harmony and co 
operation. This is all to the good. Such 


benefits must not be overlooked in estimat 
ing the entire campaign. 

favorable results at the moment 
seem to be something like these: Many 
promises were made of adequate speakers 
for many colleges which could not be 
fulfilled. The decision to hold a great 
number of state pastors’ conferences 
after the college campaigns were under 
way, withdrew in a most unfortunate man 
ner many of the ablest leaders. The pam 
phlets and posters, including the manual 
of instructions for workers, in most cases 
arrived too late to be of effective use in 
the campaign. Some of the speakers em- 
phasized the effort as an isolated stunt, 
instead of a campaign which, 
through a period of years, should be in- 
tegrated with the processes and agencies 
of religious nurture 
student body. 

In the spring months we shall all have 
time to meditate upon what has proved 
to be an interesting experience, though 
one which has taken too large a share of 
time of all traveling secretaries. The sum- 
mer conferences will be an opportune time 
to consult together about a worthy life 
work guidance and recruiting plan for 
next year. 
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“IF I WERE TO BE PRESIDENT 


F I were to be president of the Associa- 

tion again, l’d reason with myself 
something like this: “See here, you've ac- 
cepted a tremendous responsibility for 
this coming year, and so for three hun 
dred and sixty-five days you're going to 
put the Association work first.” Then I'd 
choose my cabinet men with reference to 
their enthusiasm and devotion to Christ, 
rather than their achievements in athletics, 
popularity among the fellows, and so 
forth; and I'd put this three hundred and 
sixty-five days proposition up to them, too, 
for a yes or no. 

I’d order one of those new manuals of 
college Association work which is just off 
the press, and I’d read and digest it my- 
self, slip it to the Vice-President, and ask 
him to see that each cabinet man reads at 
least that part which embraces his particu- 
lar work. Then we'd have a good, long 
cabinet meeting to outline our objective 

I would emphasize the personal work 
obligation and privilege. One point in 
our objective would be something like 
this: “Every man in this college will have 
the Christian challenge presented to him 
personally before June.” Then we would 
organize our promotion force, appoint 
Estes Park “noise” committees, and so on. 

And, most important of all, we would 
ask God’s guidance and strength to do the 
job as He would have it done. 
would go to work. 

Joun P. TROXELL, 
Washburn Colleg« 


Then we 


F I were to begin another year as presi- 

dent of my college Association, I would 
do‘ so with the feeling that I held the 
one position in student life which has 
the opportunity and authority (1) to pre- 
sent the claims of Christ upon every 
student in the college; (2) to stand for 
righteousness and to fight evil in all col- 
lege activities; (3) to provide a social 
life, uplifting, recreatrve, and free from 
demoralizing influences; (4) to bring the 
community together in social life and into 
co-operation in religious life; (5) to 
bring about closer relationship between 
faculty members and students; (6) to 
make the student body a part of the great 
world movements for the betterment of 
humanity. 

I would lay the greatest stress on the 
deepening of the religious life of Chris- 
tian students, and seek their absolute sur- 
render to Christ. Let this be done and 
Christians will 
necessarily be reacucd by these active 
Christian men. [| would endeavor, too, 
through consecrated Christian members 
of the faculty, to awaken Christian men 
among the faculty to feel the burden of 
responsibility for the spiritual welfare of 
the young men committed to them for 
training. 

In choosing my cabinet the men whose 
Christian zeal was greatest and whose 
lives were animated by the spirit of God 
would be chosen, regardless of their po- 
sitions of influence in college life. Let 


those who are. not 


AGAIN" 


not the popular man be mistaken for the 
man who can lead other men into right- 
eousness. 

More students would feel, also, that | 
had a personal interest in them, and, if 
possible, | would by Christmas become 
personally acquainted with every man in 
college. 

In closing | will say that although | 
ain a Student Volunteer and expect to go 
into evangelistic work on the foreign field, 
| never expect God to place before me 
greater opportunities than were mine as 
president of my college Y. M. C. A. 

James Harpwick, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

{ 

HE president of a student Associa- 

tion must have a strong Christian life. 

His work will not be successful, he will 

tind himself giving in before he is beaten, 

if he has not a Christian foundation on 

which to build. He must stand for his 

convictions and know why he stands 

where he does. He should have a deep 

faith in God and in the work of the 
Association. 

If a man has faith in his work he will 
be able to go out and convince others 
that what he is doing is worth while and 
is worth their help. One of the biggest 
tasks before an Association president is 
that of convincing a fellow student that 
the latter has the time and the ability to 
help with the work of the Association. 
Some of our best workers this year have 
been men who were secured only by 
the most persistent effort. Be sure that 
you have the man that you want and then 
go ahead and convince him that the work 
of the Association is the work for him 
to do. 

The president must be able to meet 
men, to work with men, and to organize 
men. He must be able to get others to 
work for him. It always pays to give 
the other fellow something to do; for 
not only is he therefore doing a definite 
piece of work for the Association, but 
is working in one more man and reaching 
out just that much farther. The strength 
of the Association lies not in the number 
of members, but in the number of active 
workers. 

Keep in constant contact with your 
committee chairmen. Talk over the work 
with them. Je open to suggestion and 
criticism. Know every branch of the 
work as well as you know your own. 
If one of your chairmen starts to slip, 
bolster him up, keep him going until he 
is back on his feet again. 

In brief, I believe that the president 
should have a strong Christian personal- 
ity, a deep conviction that he is doing 
what is right, an ability to meet and 
organize men, and a close contact with 
his workers. If he has all of these 
qualities and can do with a smile every- 
thing that he undertakes, I believe that 
he will be a success. 

Ross W. Rocers, 
University of Wisconsin. 


AS [ look back upon’ my term of office 
é as president of the Y. M. C, A., there 
are two activities which we have found to 
be potent factors in the Christian develop- 
ment of those within the Association and 
of those without. 

The first of these factors is the mission- 
ary budget. Our plan has been to present 
to the student body, through the college 
president, the necessity and importance of 
the budget. It thus becomes a university 
affair. The Association will be a direct 
force in making this campaign a success, 

Another activity which we have stressed, 
and on which I would lay even greater 
stress, were | to be president next year, is 
the deputation work. In the last three 
months we have sent out twenty-six depu- 
tation teams, with twenty-seven men used 
as speakers. There have been thirty-six 
meetings held with the total number of 
people addressed approximately 4,200. 
There have been about 560 decisions and 
reconsecrations. This work brings the 
Christian college man into the various 
communities and instils into the heart of 
the community the value of Christian edu- 
cation, for it brings to the community the 
natural, spontaneous life of the student. 

These two activities should constitute a 
big part in our Christian Association pro- 
gram, and they undoubtedly offer glorious 
opportunities for leadership on the part of 
the college student. We cannot hope 
to be leaders in the world, if we are 
not leaders in our own college and com- 
munity. 

D. ELLSwortH CHARLSON, 
University of Southern California. 


I’ | were to be president again these are 

the things I would diligently try to do: 

1. | would secure two permanent record 
books, one for the secretary's record, the 
other for the treasurer. These books 
should be large enough to contain the 
Y. M. C. A. records from year to year. 

2. With the greatest care I would select 
the cabinet, judging each man from these 
several points: (a) his religious life; 
(b) his willingness to work; (c) his good 
fellowship in the cabinet; (d) his influ- 
ence among the students. 

3. I would manage, in .some way, to 
have every cabinet member present at 
every meeting of the cabinet. I would 
have no man on the cabinet unless he 
would agree, at the outset, to be present 
at every meeting unless providentially 
hindered. 

4. I would have well in hand the busi- 
ness to be done at each meeting and do, 
it with dispatch. Also I would endeavor 
to make each cabinet meeting have a warm 
religious content. 

5. I would cultivate the personal friend- 
ship of every man on the cabinet 

6. At the beginning.of the year I would 
outline to the cabinet what, in a general 
way, I expected that body to accomplish; 
then I would encourage every member 
to add something that he also thought 
should be done. We would then outline 








in a definite way our tasks for the year. 
7. | would stress the importance ot th 
Inner Circle. : 
JoserH PATTERSON, 
Southern Methodist University 


N building up the organization of a 
very much run-down small college As 
sociation, we have this year lost sight 
of the fact that the most important work of 
the college Christian Association is to 
ike Christian men on the campus and 
for life. In realization of this fact, if I 
were to be president of our Association 
next year, | would put the total emphasis 
on relating the men with Christ. 

In order to do this, Ll would see, first of 
all, to do a more personal kind of work 
with men all over the campus. I would 
have the mechanical work so organized 
that the responsibility for the various de 
partments would be borne by committes 
chairmen, thus leaving the president and 
general near” to 
men, to develop leads of personal friend 
ship and acquaintance and 


othcers tree to “get 


follow them 
up with talks on the Christian life. The 
tendency this year has been for a few of 
the officers to be so swamped with all the 
details of organization and promotion of 
programs that there has been no time for 
he individual work. 

[ would start this 


by having the 


with the freshmen 
members of the cabinet 
take a group of four of five of these and 
act as sponsor or “big brother” to them 

The Inner Circle seems to me to be the 
best means of carrying this further. At 
present we have but one of these groups 
meeting unofficially for prayer and dis 
difficulties in 
If we could get each of 


ussion of our 
Christian life. 


personal 


these men to act as the nucleus of a new 
weeks and in turn get 
the men of these new 


group tor a Tew 
groups to act as 
groups, all 
unofiicial, it seems to me that we would 
be reaching in time a fair proportion of 


centers of informal and 


our men by intimate personal contacts 
In these ways I think I would try to 
iccomplish the one big thing I feel we are 
failing to do this year; simply, to bring 
men into a closer relationship with Christ 
by more personal, heart-to-heart work (1) 
with the through a 
series of informal, personal Inner Circles. 

Russet, M. McGown, 

Bowdoin College. 


freshmen, and (2) 


WOULD begin with a careful 

tion of committee chairmen and early 
plan the work for the next year. Be 
fore separating for the summer very defi 
nite yet not detailed plans 
should be put down on paper and each 
member should have a copy. I would get 
all of the committee chairmen and other 
workers to the summer conference and 
there plan the year’s work, at the same 
time getting acquainted with each other. 
I am fully convinced that the 
conference is a very important 
in preparing for a valuable year. 

In the plan for the year’s work I would 
have at least one series of meetings pre- 
senting the Christian vocations and call- 
ing forth Christian life among students 
in a striking way. I would also do a tre- 


selec- 


necessarily 


summer 
element 


+ 


mendous amount of personal and follow- 
up work. 

I would have the plans laid out and 
the work done by a group, and each mem- 
ber of the group being made to feel his 
responsibility for the work. “In unity 
there is strength.” The president, work- 
ing alone, will certainly fall down. Every 
one of these men must thoroughly be- 
lieve in the activities of the Young Men’s 
Christian \ssociation. If one-half the 
energy and thought were put into it, that 


is put into baseball, for instance, the As- 
sociation will have the best year ever. 
Lastly, | would seek the greatest pos 
sible co-operation in work with other or 
ganizations with the faculty, the advisory 
board and with student activities. The 
Christian Association should fill a_ real 
need in the college and it is up to the 
president and chairmen to see that it 
does a real service. 
Maurice C. Bonn, 
University of Vermont. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF NINE 


URING ihe past six or eight years 

the Student Association Movement 
has been going through interesting 
periods of experimentation in democratic 
control. The Committee of Counsel 
which was authorized by the Cleveland 
Convention has been, during these four 
years of its life and work, a most profit- 
able experiment. One of the chief lines 
of study of the Committee of Counsel has 
been to discover ways of formulating the 
best possible statement of democratic pro- 
cedure adapted to the present order. It 
will be recalled that last autumn this 
Committee presented a report to the 
Committee and that the 
Committee submitted this 
printed form to the Student 
Section of the International Convention. 
The Student Section was not able to give 
unanimous approval, so that, with the 
authorization of the Convention itself, it 
provided for the election of a Committee 
of Nine to restudy the whole question, 
reporting later to the International Com- 
mittee. The Committee of Counsel was 
continued until such time as this Com- 
mittee of Nine should report. This new 
committee, as decided upon by the nomi- 
nating committee of the Student Section, 
was as follows 


International 
International 
report in 


Maurice Bond, University 
of Vermont; Robert Field, University of 
Texas; Cecil Fielder, Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College; Allan Herrick, Uni- 
versity of California; Roy John, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; R. C. Raines, Cornell, 
Iowa; Elliott Princeton; H. L. 
Seamans, Columbus, Ohio; Hugo Wedell, 
University of Kansas. 


Speer, 


The Des Moines Convention furnished 
an opportunity for this committee to hold 
several unhurried meetings. Their re- 
port was. recently presented to the 
Student Iepartment Committee of the 
International Committee and after thor- 
ough consideration it has been approved, 
with the understanding that insofar as 
is possible its provisions shall immediately 
be put into effect. We hope that this 
plan may be given careful consideration 
by members of the Associations in differ- 
ent sections of the country. We would 
be glad to receive communications from 
any of our readers in regard to it. 


Report of the Committee of Nine 


The Detroit Convention passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“That we commend the plan already 
adopted by state committees of 
providing for committees elected by the 
student Associations of the state, to give 
counsel from time to time to their student 
sub-committees, and 


several 


we suggest that so 
far as practicable from the standpoint ot 
the local student Association and _ the 
organized state committees, this practice 
of providing for the direct and advisory 
participation of the student Associations 
in shaping the policies of the student 
work of the state be extended.” 

It is understood that the further plan 
of the Field Councils for democratizing 
the national work would naturally in- 
volve the democratization of the State 
Student Committees. 

1. Field Councils to be constituted in 
each conference area as follows: 

(a) Two student members 
sophomore ) elected from 


(one a 
each state in 
one of the following three ways: by the 
State Committee of Counsel, where such 
may exist; by the state officers’ training 
conference; or by the state delegation at 
the summer conference. 

(b) The chairmen of the State Student 
Committees in each field. 

(c) The members of the Student De- 
partment Sub-Committee of the Interna 
tional Committee, 
field, 

(d) All State Student Secretaries with- 
in the field as ex-officio members. 


residing within the 


(e) One local student general secretary, 
representing each different type of institu- 
tion in the field, to be chosen by vote of 
the local student general secretaries of 
that field as an ex-officio member. The 
number of types, for example, may be 
metropolitan, technical, state university, 
denominational, etc., determined at the 
initial meeting of the Field Council. Pro 
vision shall be made for the election of 
a minimum of three such secretaries. 

(f{) Three graduates, not more than 
ten years out of college, to be elected by 
the Field Council in yeariy rotation, for 
a three-year term. 

It is hoped that under classes “a” and 
“f” may be included representatives of the 
theological seminaries, preparatory schools 
and other types of institutions. 

2. Each Field Council to elect from its 
voting membership two associate mem- 
bers of the Student Department Commit- 
tee, one of whom shall be a student. 
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THE INDISPENSABLE CHRIST 


HERE is no more daring thing 

that the human heart has ever con- 

ceived than that which is uttered 
n the phrase our Chairman has used, that 
there is one message that is absolutely in- 
lispensable for all mankind. I do not 
want to withdraw from your minds or 
hearts for a single moment any feeling 
that you have about the supreme audacity 
of that statement. I do not want any 
man or any woman here to be afraid that 
exaggerating the meaning of 
Christianity, the meaning of its place in 
the world, the meaning of its authority 
over our own lives when we use that tre- 
mendous phrase—that the gospel is ob- 
solutely indispensable for all mankind. 
We are a practical people. We are living 
in an age that calls for the concrete. We 
are living in an hour that throughout the 
whole earth a yearning for reality, reality 
that somehow must come in upon human 
life, reality that shall be mightier than 
all the realities that are surging through 
the human heart at this hour over all the 
world. 


we are 


Everywhere men are concerned with what 


they call reconstruction. 
cerned with the mighty, the vast problems 
that are upon the statesmen of every land, 
that lie upon the hearts of all intelligent 
souls, that brood dark and dim upon the 
unenlightened minds of masses of un 
educated mankind on continent. 
Everywhere the human soul is reaching 


They are con 


every 


out today as never before for some guid- 
ance, for some power that shall lay hold 
of human nature. 

lf you propose the solution of the in 
dustrial \merica you have 
\frica. If you propose the 
solution of the problem of womankind in 


problem in 
solved it in 


our civilization, you have dealt with the 
problem of womankind in Arabia. When 
you get down to particulars, we should 
require to have a convention that lasts a 
month, a convention of experts, like that 
that gathered in Paris a year ago and 
dealt with all the details of the problems 
[ nations upon the face of the 
earth. But we are concerned with some- 
thing deeper, something broader, some- 
thing that is universal, that comes down 
upon human nature everywhere and pro 
poses to give mankind not the solution of 
a particular problem, but the spirit that 
shall face all problems; the light that 
shall fall upon all the situations; the truth 
that shall. illuminate human aims and in- 
spire human motives in every part of the 
world; something that shall make man- 
kind one, not in the sense merely of a 
covenant of thank God _ the 
dream of that is nearer today than ever 
before—but something that shall make 
all the nations one in a covenant with God. 


of many 


nations, 


We are concerned about some power that 
shall make humanity everywhere one, not 
merely in the motives that inspire action 
from hour to hour, but in those principles 

*Abridged report of address at the Des 
Moines Convention. 
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that go deeper down beneath all particu- 
lar motives, and give the aim and the 
impulse, the passion and the desire for 
the right kind of life with God and with 
man throughout the whole earth. 


And I say that it is the most daring 
thing in the history of mankind that any 
convention should meet anywhere in thou- 
ands like these and say, “we know,’—not 
we believe, not we trust, not we think, 
not we hope, but “we know that there is 
in the world today one mighty force that 
can get under the problem of womankind 
throughout the earth, that can come under 
the problems of industrialism in every 
phase of civilization, that can come under 
the meaning of government and the aims 
of government through all forms of gov- 
ernment, throughout the nations of the 
world. We know that there is one mas- 
ter will, one master spirit, one master 
mind, one master aim that must be cher- 
ished by all mankind, if all the problems 
are to be lifted into the light of everlast- 
ing truth, and if all nations are to be 
guided on the path and the search for 
that truth and the attainment of the bles- 
sedness of men.” 

And where do we find the solution of 
these problems? The answer always has 
been that it is in the one person of Jesus 
Christ. Again, Christianity is audacious 
beyond all measurement. It says there is 
one historical figure that has become the 
meeting point of God and man, there is 
one personality that-is the adequate chan- 
nel for the whole forces of the divine to 
pour in upon human nature. There is one 
personality adequate, broad enough, great 
enough for all mankind to enter as by an 
open door into the very presence of the 
fatherhood of God. This is the great mys- 
tery, | admit, all the theologies and philos- 
ophies of Christendom have beat around 
this mystery of the personality through 
whom God comes to man, through whom 
man passes up to the heart of God, the ever- 
lasting Father. You can’t have a fact like 
that that shall not stretch out on every hand 
into mystery and challenge imagination 
and understanding at every point. But 
that which the Church today maintains for 
its own life, for the life of Christendom, 
for the life of mankind, is that it has been 
proved, abundantly proved, for each soul, 
and for all souls that have tried this way, 
that there is one personality known in 
history ; known at one date and one place 
in the human world and in the human 
story, but known also to all consciences 
we call Christian, to all hearts that have 
passed into the sonship of God; one per- 
sonality that is the way of God to man, 
the way of man unto the heart of God. 
That is the name, the personality of Jesus 
Christ. That is why we go on to the next 
great Christian audacity. 

We go to 
We go to 
every woman and to every little child that 
can lisp and understand the name of 
Jesus, and we say to them, “Without any 


We go to the whole world. 
every man of every condition. 


mitigation of the command; without any 
weakening of the authority of the utter- 
ance; you ought, before all else, above 
all else, apart from all else, and in all 
else; to give your life to Jesus Christ 
and so reach God. You ought to give 
your life to Jesus Christ that God may 
come down and reach your heart and 
life.” I say that is audacity beyond all 
others. It is no mere assertion that this 
is what the Church has found to be the 
case, what we as individuals have experi- 
enced. It is the assertion of something 
more tremendous than that. It is the 
assertion that every last man in the world 
is bound in the name of absolute duty to 
vield himself to this one person, to come 
to God in this one way,-to open his heart 
to the everlasting Father through the 
face of the one Son, who is His perfect 
image and revealer and giver unto man- 
kind. 

Who is this Jesus Christ? We do not 
need to stay with the words of apostles 
and interpreters. We go back to a his 
torical figure, and we listen to His teach- 
ing and we find that all the force and the 
glory of the words of Jesus come not 
from the mere objective truths they state 

though that is wonderful—but from the 
personality that states them. 

Why has Jesus enfranchised childhood 
throughout the world? Not because He 
argued about the children of the race, 
not because He expounded to men what 
the education of the child must mean and 
ought to mean. No, the wonder is that 
the whole world bases its new idea of 
childhood and opens the flood of its pity 
upon little children everywhere, because 
one person said, “You must allow all lit- 
tle children to come to Me.” 
refers to Jesus as the discoverer of the 
childhood values in history without quot- 
ing words that put Himself into the asser- 
tion and make Himself the basis of the 
claim. 

Or, take His relation to womankind. 
He did not discuss the woman question. 
He did not argue with the people around 
Him about the degradation of women. 
When a woman from the street poured 
out her pure shining love through her 
tears upon His feet, He turned to 
an indignant Pharisee and He said, “Do 
you see that woman? Her sins are for- 
given. You bloated Pharisee, you don’t 
love Me because your sins are not for- 
given, and your sins are not for 
given because you do not love Me.” This 
woman was lifted above that man, with 
all his wealth, with all his culture, with 
all his aristocratic descent—this woman 
from the street was lifted by a word of 
Jesus, no, by the will of Jesus, the com- 
mand of Jesus, right up into the presence 
of God, a cleansed soul, a purified spirit. 
That is the birth hour, that kind act of 
Jesus, of the woman movement, which is 
saving mankind. 


No one ever 


You go to another one of His words 
and find that He is speaking about God. 


5 








He does not argue about God. He 
not prove His existence, He does not deal 

ith His metaphysical and moral attri- 
hutes after the fashion of the schools. H¢ 


doc Ss 


simply reveals God, not merely in_ the 
words He utters, but in the works that 
He does, so that at the end of His lif« 
one picture is given to us of how He 


summed up His teaching about God in one 
tremendous affirmation, “He that hath 
Me hath Father.” 

He is speaking in another place about 
His death, which He is anticipating. He 
does not merely say, “Every who 
forth for the truth in our world 
must be prepared to become a martyr.” 
He says something more tremendous than 
that. It is summed up by one writer and 
disciple 


seen seen the 


man 
stands 


all His teaching on His death is 
summed up into one. great affirmation, 
“If I be lifted up from the earth, I will 
draw all men unto Me.” And again, one 
of His reporters has summed up in on 
tremendous word what Jesus says as He 
stands at the deathbed of every human b« 
ing, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 
He does not argue about immortality. He 
does not reveal the paths on which we 
shall tread in the 
draws the 


unseen. Once more He 
Himself As 
upon the cross, so in the conquest of death. 
He draws the eyes of all men to Himself 
and “Il am the resurrection of man 
kind, I am the life of mankind.” 
It is the 


eves of men to 


says, 


Jesus Christ who in every word 
stakes Himself and His mission upon the 
trust and the love and the passionate de- 
votion of responsive human hearts—it is 
this Jesus Christ who is the meeting point 
of God and man from that day to this. 
Every man surrendering his 
whole nature, all the problems of his life, 
all the passions of desire in his soul, all 
the thoughts of his mind, surrendering his 
central self to Jesus Christ, has found 
himself in the presence of God. That is 
why we go throughout the world and say, 
“If only all men would become Christians, 
the civilization of the world would mount 
generation by generation, 
through one 


who come Ss, 


after 
achievement 
after another glorious achievement, mount 
up and up toward the vision of a perfect- 
ed family of the everlasting Father.” 
That is why we say that today if you 
want to do the greatest thing for Amer 
ica, you may indeed become a politician 
and serve well, you may become a social 
worker and serve beautifully, you may be 
come a 


stage 


stage, glorious 


professional man or woman in 
other departments of life and pour out 
your Christian love on all hands and live 
a noble Christian character and so con 
tribute really to the making of a Christian 
\merica, but there must be an increasing 
number of those who shall give them 
selves to this deep, deep work of delving 
at the fountain-heads, digging under the 
whole source of our human life 
ica. There must be 


in Amer 
an increasing multi 


tude who for America’s sake will go to 
America, and for Japan’s sake will 
go to Japan, and to China for China's 


sake, and to Africa for Africa’s sake, and 
get under all the thought life, all the pas 
sion life, all the industrial life of all those 
regions, and tell those people that they 
ought to become 
their 


Christians ; 
hearts to 


because, to 


open Christ is to 


open 
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their hearts to God, and to receive God 
into their hearts is to lift, to lift their 
people high into the life of His will, into 
the holiness of His character. 

| want to sum this up in a few hypo- 
thetical statements. In the first place, 
if Christianity is true, then Jesus Christ 
is here. I know there are many of us 
who feel that that is a doubtful affirma- 
tion. We look around and we say, “That 
is a very vague and dim and futile thing 
to say. Jesus Christ is here. How 
make that concrete? How 
you make that real for me?” 


can 
you can 

Well, how do you know there is elec- 
tricity here? Because electricity has 
broken into light. It has become the life 
of each of those lamps, and therefore you 
know that the thing, the un 
palpable thing, the elusive thing which no 
man of science has yet conceived of or de- 
fined to us, that power is here called elec 
tricity. 


viewless 


It has broken upon our view in 
the lights that'are here. Men and women, 
there are lights all around here that are 
like those lights. I wish I had the moral 
just now to name each of the 
men and women of whom I am thinking 
and have them stand on this platform be- 
fore you just for a moment, and I wish I 
could what these men and 
women have done, what their characters 
to be, what their estimate in 
and before God and mankind 


courage 


show you 
are known 
the world 
actually 1S. 


I would like to deal with the fact in that 
way because | could then show you that 
these men and women are like those 
lamps. They break into our view the 
viewless Christ, the impalpable Christ, the 
elusive Christ. They have found the 
their own souls of turning on 
that switch that brought Christ into action 
upon their own and hearts; and 
they have been illuminating many, many 
other lives and bringing many other char- 
acters unto the power of the will of God 


secret in 


lives 


from the day they did that until this 
moment 
Some of them have been around the 


world, and there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of men in every part of the earth 
who name their name, this man, that man, 
this woman, that woman, and say, “It was 
from him or from her that I got a 
glimpse of Jesus Christ.” There are men 
whom I never meet without thinking of 
God There are women whom I have 
known who have always reminded me as 
often as I have spoke with them, and they 


named Him not, there was no mere 
pietism in their faces, there was some- 
thing more glorious than that—a light 


shining that made me see Jesus Christ. 


Jesus Christ is here because you can- 
not deny that the name of Jesus Christ has 
mastered these souls, has illuminated 
these characters, has made these give up 
all other careers, and think what they 
could have done with their ability and 
brilliancy if they had chosen worldlier 
callings. They gave them all up for Jesus 
Christ. He mastered them, and through 
His mastery of them, He looks out upon 
you this morning. He is in this place. 

If- Jesus Christ is here it is abundantly 
evident that you can reach God. You can 
reach God here and now, because Jesus 


Christ is here speaking to you through 
men and women He has mastered. He is 
turning the light on, and He is showing 
vou how you can touch that mysterious, 
but most real, most powerful spring that 
will illuminate Him in your heart 
give Him the mastery of your life. 


and 


If you can reach God today yourself 
for your own sake, then you ought to su 
render yourself to Jesus Christ. If you 
can get God in any other way, | don't 
care what the way is; if you can be suri 
of finding God in any other way, then for 


God’s sake take it, go out upon it, pro- 
claim it, make all the world follow you 
in that way. Have you discovered it 


But if you can get to God this morning 
by surrendering yourself to Jesus Christ, 
then you ought. It is the most command 
ing thing you have ever heard. It is the 
most urgent call that God can ad 
dress to you. You ought to obey it, you 
ought to surrender yourself now, 
pletely, forever, unto Jesus Christ. 
But if you ought, and if you do this 
morning reach God through Jesus 
Christ, and go out to live and face all the 
problems of life, political, social, indus 


even 


com 


now 


trial, in the name of the will of God 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ; then you 
have the right which I have claimed this 


morning face to face with you, you have 
the right to go and tell every 


world that he 


man in the 
ought to surrender to Jesus 


Christ 

There is no final and supreme obliga 
tion resting on you concerning God that 
does not rest upon every other human 
being in the world. There is no oppor 
tunity offered to you to reach God that 
you ought not to go and open to every 
other human spirit. You ought, there 


fore, to surrender yourself, and then you 
have the right to go out and tell all the 
world and the last man in it, “You ought, 
my brother, my friend, my fellow subject 
of Christ, my fellow child of God, you 


ought to surrender yourself to Jesus 
Christ.” 

And then that brings us to the last 
ought. Ought you to give up all other 


careers and give yourself finally, forever 
completely, to carry that great, redeem 
ing, world-shaking, world-changing word 
to the ends of the earth? Ought you to 
go out into all the world and declare to 
men the indispensableness of Jesus Christ 
for their life here, for their destiny here- 
after ? 

If Christianity is true, Jesus Christ is 
here. If Jesus Christ is here, you can reach 
God today. If you can reach God today 
through Jesus Christ, you ought to sur- 
render yourself to Christ for that purpose. 
If you surrender yourself to Jesus Christ 
today for that purpose, you have a right 
to proclaim Him to every man in the 
world. If Jesus Christ is here, He is ask 
ing every one of you one question: Do 
you feel that you ought to give your one 
glorious, beautiful chance of a human life 
to the one great task of bringing your 
fellow-men, in a life of forty years, fifty 
years of service, somewhere in the world, 
bringing the quivering, bleeding, pas- 
sionate, glorious hearts of your fellow- 
men into the family of your Father, by 
surrendering to your Savior, your Lord, 
the meeting point of God and man? 
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THE FEDERATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD 


N 1913 I had the privilege of attend- 

ing, as one of the British delegates, the 
conference of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, held at Lake Mohonk, 
U. S. A. At that conference, as in a 
lesser degree at summer conferences of 
England, it was brought home to us, 
though there was no treatment of the sub- 
ject in the program, what an immense 
factor for international peace the Student 
Movements of the forty there 
represented might become. A year later 
the war broke out, and I suppose the 
majority of those who took part in the 
conference have since either been fight- 
ing or been engaged in work of 
some description. Those of us who have 
the feel that no other 
course was open to us. But 
as we took our place on opposing sides 
and were drilled into efficient instruments 
for the destruction of another, we 
often remembered with a pang our shat- 
tered unity. It is now time to take stock 
of our position, to try to discover what 
the Federation can do to avoid a second 
collapse or rather, to put the matter 
positively, what we can do to bring about 
international brotherhood 

The first step is to re-forge the links 
between the national Student Movements. 
Only an all-embracing Federation can be 
the world-wide force which is required 
cause embracing the whole world. 
But that is merely the first step, since it 
is now apparent that the Federation, 
working along the old lines, is not bring- 
ing nearly all the forces which it might 
to bear on this question. What has been 
done by uniting thembers of different 
countries in friendship and in dedication 
to the cause of Christ is not to be under- 
valued, but I question whether, even in 
twenty years’ time, and even with a 
Federation perhaps four times as strong 
as to-day, we will, working on all the old 
lines, have given any very great contri- 
hution to the cause of international peace. 
The time has now come when we should 
make explicit what has for long been im- 
plicit in the Federation, when we should 
set before ourselves the attainment of in- 
ternational brotherhood as one of our defi- 
nite purposes, and employ all our methods 
of propaganda to bring before our mem- 
bers the duty for effort in that direction 
which rests upon us as Christians. 

By this time we can have little hesita- 
tion in saying that this is in accordance 
with the will of God. There have indeed 
in the past been Christian apologists for 
war, but now we see that Christianity and 
war are essentially incompatible; we see 
that war is one of the greatest obstacles 
which keep men from believing in the 
love and the power of God. It is incon- 
ceivable that war could exist in a Chris- 
tianized world. 


countries 


war 


been in armies 


honorable 


one 


ma 


We are now agreed on 
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the desirability of eliminating war; the 
task for this generation is to show how it 
is to be done. 

Up to the present time, Christian advo 
cafes of peace have given altogether dis- 
proportionate attention to the individual 
aspect of the case—whether, in the event 
of war, a Christian should or should not 
fight. for 
war, above all things, is a collective and 
not an individual affair (the nation being, 
for practical purposes, the unit). Sec- 
ondly, the question is not really funda- 
mental, as it takes war for granted and 
does not concern itself with the causes of 
war. Nothing has been more clearly dem- 
onstrated in the last five years than the 
sheer impotence of individual protest or 
individual opinion, when once war has 
begun. Getting behind the individual as- 
pect, realizing, moreover, that war cannot 
be treated by itself, we need to undertake 
the study, as yet scarcely attempted, of 
the application of Christian principles to 
international relationships as a whole, and 
to investigate in the light of those prin 
ciples the actual causes which make for 
war. If Christianity be true, it must ap- 
ply to the whole of life. Has it then noth- 
ing to say regarding trade rivalries, arma- 
ments, the race for colonial possessions, 
the treatment of backward and subject 
races; nothing regarding the methods of 
diplomacy and its dirty underworld of 
chicanery and spies? 


This is, firstly, too narrow; 


We need, at the same time, to preach 
the Gospel of Peace with a new empha- 
sis. Far too long has war been regarded 
as the positive active thing, and peace 
merely as a passive state resulting from 
absence of war. So while war claims to 
produce virtues, peace too often claims 


merely to give advantages—heroism and 
self-sacrifice on the one side, comforts 
and better opportunities for money- 


making on the other. 

Here lies the fatal flaw in much peace 
advocacy, in that the reasons put forward 
in favor of peace are of a lower moral 
stamp than those which cause a nation to 
engage in war. If, for instance, national 
honor or the upholding of a treaty are 
the arguments for war, while fear of los- 
ing trade or upsetting international 
finance are the arguments for peace, then 
any honorable nation will decide for war, 
and we must hope, for the credit of 
human nature, that it will always be so. 
But peace is far more than mere absence 
of war. It should mean the deliberate 
working for international brotherhood, 
the linking of man and man, of nation 
and nation, in closer bonds of fellowship 
with one another, the uniting of all men 
in the service of God, and the bringing 
in of His Kingdom. It is only when 
war is shown to be the breaking-up of 
brotherhood and a _ great obstacle in 
the working out of Christianity in the 


world, that it stands out as inherently evil. 

This study of the will of God for inter- 
national life is one duty for us as a Move- 
ment. Another is to concentrate the at- 
tention of our members on the forces 
which are now at work for the better- 
ment of international relations. The 
Treaty of Versailles, with all its manifest 
imperfections, has one unique feature 
which marks it out from every former 
treaty in history, in that it provides ma- 
chinery for its own readjustment. This 
machinery, the League of Nations, is it- 
self most imperfect, but exhibits a recog- 
nition of the fact that international rela- 
tions are not static, and that~ allowance 
for development and growth, with their 
consequent readjustments, must be made. 
\t present, however, it is merely ma- 
chinery, and the power to drive it is lack- 
ing. The only power which can drive it 
is widespread popular support. 

Without the backing of well-informed 
public opinion the League wiil become 
more and more detached from the real 
life of the world, a mere clearing-house 
for diplomacy and the registration of 
treaties, with a legal department to elabo 
rate international law. And then, when 
matters come to a_ decisive the 
League will be found to have insufficient 
authority to enforce its decisions. There 
is no use closing our eyes to the likeli- 
hood of this happening. Largely through 
the secret diplomacy adopted in Paris, the 
League has up to the present failed to 
make any inspiring or popular appeal. 
The covenant, in which such an appeal 
might well have found place, is a model 
of legal result, the 
cynics are already gaining the upper hand. 

Two things alone can save the League, 
and both of these the World’s Student 
Christian Federation is uniquely qualified 
to help in providing. The first is that 
reasoned popular support just mentioned 
The second, still more necessary, is to 
raise the whole question to a higher plane. 
One misses in most the 
subject that deep underlying moral earn- 
estness which alone has carried great re 
forms in the past, the sense that here is 
not merely a matter for adjustment and 
improvement, but an issue in which right 
is engaged with wrong. 

There are only two alternatives; the 
world must more militarist or 
more Christian; it must rely either or 
armaments or on good-will. The crucial 
point of the contest is the establishment 
of a real live League of Nations. . We in 
the Federation must aim to send forth 
from the colleges of the world men and 
women equipped not only with the knowl- 
edge of what is required to be done, but 
with that sense of mission, that faith in 
God, and hope for the future of the world 
which alone can give the League the foun- 
dation which it at present lacks. 
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A VISITOR FROM HOLLAND 


N traveling quickly through the United 
States one gets very much the impres- 
the the country and its 
uniformity. After days in the train there 
are still the same language, the same peo- 
ple, the same square blocks of streets, and 
no custom houses, nothing of all the 
things which bring in Europe a traveler 
so swiftly from one civilization into an- 
other, Of after time one 
learns to distinguish and to see that after 
all there is a great difference between the 


sion of $1ze of 


course some 


East and the West and the South, but 
even thus there remains the impression 
that here is a limitless country which is a 
unit, 


Thus also the universities have certain 
things in common which distinguish them 
from our European universities. The first 
thing impressed me was the ar- 
the university buildings 
work of the student body 
All the buildings on one 
most of the students living 
the immediate neighborhood 
makes the student body much more a unit 


which 
rangement of 
which makes the 
so much easier 
and 
there or in 


campus 


and promotes largely social student life 
and all student activities. In Holland our 
university buildings are, as a rule, scat 
tered all over the town and the students 


live in lodgings where they can find these, 
which is often rather far away, and many 
of them live with their 
tives a number of miles off. This makes 
it difficult for organization to get 
the student body together and the Student 
Christian Movement suffers this 
circumstance. 


families or rela 
any 
from 


\ second impression was the great pros 
the United 


perity of States. In quite a 
number of universities there was a special 
drive on for a large sum of money to be 
given by the alumni, the sum often seem- 
ing to us fantastically large, and yet the 


alumni did give it, which would have been 
impossible in our country for the simple 


reason that the alumni of our universities 


would hardly own so many millions be- 
tween them and certainly could not afford 
to give them away. For some one com- 


ing from impoverished Europe it was re- 


markable to travel in a country where 


apparently sing good 


not a 
had much difficulty 
neecece d 


enterprise 
in raising the funds it 
\lso it struck me 

scale it 


work 


our 


that of 
for 
through col 
for 
too 


very much 


such a large was possible 


students to their way 


lege In country wages 
casual work are far 
make such a thing possibk 

\ third 


prohibition 


more 
or less low to 
difference on by 
differ 
in atmosphere between places with 


brought 
certainly is a 


was 
There 
ence 
and without alcohol, and prohibition seems 


et to be tar from the 


continental unt- 

versities 
| was very much interested, also, to see 
how the American universities not only 
provide for intellectual training, as do our 


Dutch universities, but for physical edu- 
cation and often for the social side of life 
as well. I should like these splendid gym 


Ss 


By H. O. RUTGERS 


nasia and further physical equipment and 
opportunities for games introduced into 
our universities. Both in physical educa- 
tion and in the opportunities provided for 
social intercourse the American univers- 
ities seem to be very much ahead of us. 
Under these conditions, too, students have 
far more opportunities for getting ac- 
quainted than they have in our universities 

The American student class is on 
the about two years younger 
than those in our universities. Most of 
your freshmen and sophomore classes 
would be, in our country, in the secondary 
schools, so that the freshmen in most of 
our universities are about the same age 
as the juniors in most of the American 


average 


colleges. Thus our universities are for 
the greater part what would be called 
here post-graduate schools and in this 
respect a university like Harvard is much 
more like our universities. This differ- 
ence of age gives of course quite a 
difference of mental attitude and makes 


for the Student Christian 
Movement often to follow quite different 
methods of work and organization. The 
appeal to a student community which is 
largely than twenty years old will 
necessarily be somewhat different from 
that to a student body which is nearly 
entirely past that age. Also the attitude 
of the university authorities will naturally 
be different as is shown by the institution 
of Deans, which would be an impossible 
one in our country. 

\nother thing which impressed me 
much is the activity of the churches. In 
our universities the Church as such is 
quantit negligeable. The Church, as such, 
not look after the students and the 
students, as a rule, do not go to Church. 
In many of the universities which I visited 
| found the churches a very living factor 
on the campus, not only in the denomina- 
tional institutions but also in the state 
universities. It was a good thing to see 
the Church really alive and aware of its 
dangers and its opportunities. And it was 
extremely well the 
churches co-operated, how there was good 
will and no bad feeling of rivalry, how 
apparently all were working together to- 
wards the common aim to win the student 
world for Christ. 

\lso to a large extent I could 
not help feeling that not only the student 
body but especially also the faculties are 
far more religiously inclined than in my 
This makes the atmosphere 
more favorable for the churches to work 
in and apparently they use this oppor- 
tunity fully, for in several state univers- 
ities I found that the majority of students 
and faculty members were regular church- 
goers, which is a very different condition 
indeed from my country. 

Of course this reacts also on the work 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. and puts it, 
from the start, in a much better position 
than our continental movements. The 
Student Y. M. C. A. is apparently taking 
full advantage of this better start and | 
glad to how much influence 


it necessary 


less 


do« S 


good to see how 


very 


country. 


Was see for 


good it had in many places. On the whol 
the aim and the methods employed seem 
to be the same in both countries, but 1 
our Dutch Movement the student confer 
ences, both general religious conference: 
and small study conferences for special 
subjects, have a far larger place and are ; 
much more important factor in our work, 
while in your universities practical social 
work, evangelistic campaigns, and regular 
study classes with text books are appar 
ently much more to the front. 

There 
things 
your 
of space 


number of other 
me as different in 
universities but about which lack 
hinders me from writing. To 
mention some of them | might say that 
the whole fraternity system is entirely 
unknown with us. Also there are no 
dormitories in our universities. If any oi 
these could be introduced it might help 
to solve the increasingly difficult student 
housing problem in our universities. 


are quite a 
which struck 


Special colleges for girls are also un 
known in our country, where all the higher 
institutions are co-educational, and | was 
very interested to learn how a great many 
girls preferred often quite different sub 
and 


jects courses from those which men 
usually choose. 

Thus there were many things whicl 
struck the foreigner by their difference 


from the things to which he was accus 
tomed, things great and small, down to the 
large horn spectacles which everyone i 
this country seems to have, although they 
cannot exactly be said the 
external 

And yet, 
number of 


to beautify 
appearance 
although 
differences, 
that of 
much we 


there quite a 
the chief impres 
unity. It is remarkable 
are alike, how much we 
are not only striving after the same aim, 
but have largely also the same difficulties 
and problems. | felt very much at hom« 


were 


sion is 
how 


indeed and when | heard people talk 
about democratizing the Movement, and 
about interpreting the message of Christ 
in the language and thoughts of the pres 
ent generation, or about re-wording the 
Basis, it was only with difficulty that | 


realized that I 
and not 
of my 


was on another continent 


committee meeting 


Movement. 


attending a 
own Dutch 

The development of the national student 
movements in the different countries 
seems to be astonishingly alike and _ the 
more one sees this the more one realizes 
the unity of the World’s Federation and 
how much we need one another and how 
greatly we profit by one another's 
experience. Our Federation must be able 
the student world what is the 
right thing in international relationships 
There is a great opportunity for service 


can 


to show 


before us all and only when we unite 
all our forces will we be able to live 
up to our opportunity. I go home with 
the assurance that in our common task of 
building the Kingdom of God in the 
student world of our day the Student 
Y. M. C. A. of the United States will 


not fail us. 
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“RETREAT” AT SILVER BAY, 1918 





Apiurtvthy Meaty 


’ 


THE NEW CONFERENCE SITE 


—— conference « of college 
men will this year be held at 
Lake George, N. Y. The 
decision to hold the conference there in- 
stead of at Northfield as heretofore, was 
made by the Student Department Com- 
mittee the recommendation of a 
student committee which has been study- 
ing the question for some time. This, the 
forerunner of all student conferences, has 
met regularly at Northfield 1887, 
been established there after the 
first historic conference at Mount Her- 
1886. During all these years 
Northfield has been the synonym for high- 
est ideals of student character and achieve- 
ment in North America and throughout 


Move 


eastern 


Silver Bay, 


upon 


since 
having 


mon in 


the world, wherever the Student 
ment has reached out. 

The question of leaving Northfield arose 
as far back as 1910, when it was deemed 
advisable to 
new one was inaugurated for the Middle 
\tlantic colleges, and met first at Pocono 
Pines, and later at Eagles Mere, Pa. In 
1917 the unsettled conditions in the col- 
leges, due to the 
again to unite Eagles Mere with North- 
eld Therefore, at the close of the 
Eagles Mere Conference a number of the 


divide the conference. <A 


war, made it seem wise 


leaders stayed over for a day to discuss 
the desirability of having one conference 
This dis 


cussion eventuated in a resolution “that 


for the whole eastern section. 


we have a combination of the two dis- 
tricts and that the conference meet at 
some place west of the Hudson.” A com 
mittee was elected of which M. W. Lampe 
of the Pennsylvania was 
chairman, to search for such a site. 
When the time approached for plan- 


l iniversity of 


ning the 1918 conference, this committee 
were not ready to make a recommenda- 
tion and accordingly it’ was décided to 
continue at Northfield. At the conference 
the question of another site again came 
up and a resolution unanimously 
“to ask the International Committee to 
appoint a committee of three to make a 
study of possible conference sites and re- 
port to representatives of the whole field.” 
\ thorough search of the whole area was 
made by this committee and late in 1919 
it made the recommendation of Silver Bay 
This recommendation was presented to 
the Associations of both sections as well 
as to certain conferences of leaders, and 
was unanimously approved. 

This unanimity is significant when one 
considers the strong hold of the historical 
associations of Northfield upon the hearts 
of many generations of students. The 
traditions surrounding Round Top and 
other hallowed have sanctified 
the name of Northfield, and have given it 
a spiritual significance unsurpassed. It 
is difficult for the older members of the 


passed 


spots 


movement to imagine a conference apart 
from this spot, to which, year after year, 
they have come for new visions and 
strength. Yet, as the matter has been 
thoroughly there has 
clear conviction that in this matter we 
were being led by divine guidance 

In leaving Northfield the conference is 
indeed fortunate to have such a rarely 
beautiful spot as Silver Bay. Located on 
a charming bay of a beautiful lake in a 
known as the Switzerland of 
America, Silver Bay welcomes the visitor 
into surroundings which at once appeal 
to that reverence of and sensitiveness to 


discussed been a 


region 


spiritual values which are always awak- 
ened by Nature at her best. The two- 
hour sail on Lake George before the con 
ference grounds are reached is a most 
fitting preparation for the ten days of 
inspiration and fellowship which follow 

Silver Bay is not without its traditions. 
The Association and other summer 
schools have for many years attracted to 
this spot men and have 
sought and found the Living God in the 
quiet of its shores and hills. 
from the eastern colleges discovered Silver 
Bay many years ago, and each June since 
that time they have crowded it to capacity. 

Besides the hotel, there have been 
erected a group of buildings which offer 
unsurpassed accommodations and equip 
ment. In addition to the auditorium, the 
new Fisher gymnasium, and the adequate 
supply of small detached buildings for 
the latter all equipped with hos 
pitable fireplaces—there is complete equip 
ment for outdoor recreation, including 
splendid bathing facilities 

Silver Bay has been developed by the 
\ssociation. Here its first summer school 
was built up, and every department of 
\ssociation work throughout the East 
looks to Silver Bay as a principal factor 
in the training of its spiritual leadership 
It would seem a happy arrangement which 
now brings the leaders of the Student As 
sociations in this section of the country 
into the fellowship of this sacred retreat. 
May we not hope that not only they will 
share the inspiration of Silver Bay, but 
that they may find there an opportunity to 
contribute to it and through it something 
to the wider brotherhood of the Asso 
ciation ? 
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THE CONVENTION IN THE 
COLLEGE PRESS 


By EARL H. KELSEY 


E have been told that this was the 

largest convention of college stu- 

dents ever assembled; that it rep- 
resented the largest number of institu- 
tions and the greatest number of nations. 
Every one has seen the influence of the 
convention working through the delega- 
tions, the local meetings, and printed re- 
ports. It has proven unique in yet another 
direction, 

Probably no event has ever been so well 
reported throughout the college press as 
this convention. Clippings from all the 
dailies, semi-weeklies and weeklies pub- 
lished by American students show that 
during early January it loomed large in 


the news columns and cropped out in 
many editorials and communications. 
The Washburn reporter gave an ex 


cellent survey session by Other 
papers included excellent statements of 
the history and purposes of the Volun- 
teer Movement. Some printed the open- 
ing address of Dr. Mott in full or gave 
full outlines of several addresses. The 
address most frequently referred to was 
Sherwood Eddy’s challenge to the dele- 
attack the heathenism in their 
own hearts and then to “get off the side 
lines of criticism and get into the game” 


session, 


gates to 


of meeting the needs of the world. The 
Daily /llini showed its initiative by secur- 
ing expressions from a dozen delegates 


Occasionally the opportunity 
as at Midland College, to share the chal- 
lenge, the “call to world leadership comes 


was seized, 


not only to delegates but to every 
student.” A few were fortunate to draft 
faculty reporters. Professor Norman 


Coleman of Reed College wrote a splen- 
did report for the Quest. He was able to 
compare the audience with other student 
gatherings. He felt a attitude. 
“Many of its members had been in mili- 
tary service and had done a good deal of 
thinking for themselves about America’s 
responsibility in with present 
world problems.” 

Following these general reports came 
the accounts of the reports given by dele- 
before various student audiences. 
great variety was noted. 
There was the all-university Sunday ser- 
vice at Illinois addressed by students and 
one of the speakers ; the 
convocation called at Indiana University ; 
the mass meeting at Bucknell; the report 
in Commons at Rochester; the joint meet- 
ing of Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
numerous reports at chapel, 
student and faculty delegates. 

[In a surprisingly small number of these 
reports there evidenced the usual 
tendency to wander into description of 
but minor 
events of such a trip. One 
the feminine correspondent 
had to tell of the 
on the Des Moines 
actually skating on ice 


new 


connection 


gates 


Here also a 


convention 


besides 
both by 


was 


those numerous interesting 
can forgive 
from Texas 
cutting of ice 
and of 
attended by one 
of the delegation who was “an excellent 
skater.” 


colk re 


who 


River, 


This same correspondent, whose 
shall be unnamed, voiced the ap- 


10 


preciation of the delegation (so often un- 
mentioned!) for the ,excellent chaperon- 
ing qualities shown by their faculty dele- 
gate. 

The colleges expected big things from 
this convention. “When the “special re- 
porter” of the Columbia Spectator made 
the mistake of dwelling upon the “side- 
shows” of the‘trip, he brought out the 
editorial protest that “many of the 
Columbia men . . seem imbued 
with the fact that they had a ‘swell’ trip” 
which, of course, brought forth this vigor- 
ous deniaf’ from a number of the dele- 

“Our friend, the editor, need 
have been for two minutes in 
the meeting where the delegation, bunched 
in the end of a Pullman car, discussed the 
salient points of the convention and 
man told what the convention had 
meant to him. There was no maudlin 
sentiment or evidences of emotionalism. 
But, had the editor been present, he would 
have realized that beneath the cynical col- 
lege man that he took pains to describe 
there is the simple, man-to-man fellow 
who, when he is shaken from his philoso- 
phizing to his fundamentals, is not so dif- 
ferent from other real men, who concede 
to religion the place that it deserves in 
their life.” 

Comment in the Harvard Crimson and 
the Silver and Gold of the University of 
Colorado, written by delegates who had 
left Des Moines early, gave a wrong im- 
pression which was quickly removed by 
replies and further reports of delegates 
who brought back the complete message 
of the convention. 


gates: 
only 


each 


Just a word about the editorial com- 
ment. Its note was always an optimistic 
and forward-looking one. Approval was 
expressed by the Goucher College Weekly 
of “the demand on the part of students 
that the larger of Christianity’s 
program be well as the par- 
ticular slogan of the Volunteer Movement 


aspects 


stressed as 


which concerns itself with world evan- 
gelization. There is much hope,” it con- 
tinued, “for the vitality and continued 


movement which 
every four years is thus tested anew for 
the soundness of its appeal to a different 
college generation.” “If such a conven- 
tion can be held every four years, why 
not an annual gathering, toward the close 


progressiveness of a 


of the Christmas holidays?” asked the 
Brown Daily Herald. 
That the convention had shed a flood 


of light upon the universal claims of 
Christianity was clearly shown. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Varsity reflected the 
claims for service. “The long years of 
war have taught us the lesson of sacrifice, 
but we are not exempt from further serv- 
ice. We are not all called to be foreign 
but the same spirit which 
compels devotion to such service is neces- 
sary in every social, industrial and politi- 
cal pursuit if this old world is to be saved 
from misery and suffering.” The Daily 
Princetonian voiced a similar conviction, 
“Most of us are wont to draw a 


missionaries 


saying: 


line of demarquation between ordinary 
Christians and missionaries. Any classifi- 
cation of this sort must always be danger- 
ous. If Christianity is to be the corner 
stone of the rebuilding of the world, its 
scope of practical application cannot be 
restricted to any one sect of men, or walk 
in iife.” 

The Brown Daily Herald 
the intellectual stimulus of the 
tion, summarizing it as follows: 

“The first new intellectual understand- 
ing was that the evangelization of the 
world is an absolute necessity. After 
listening to compelling truths of condi- 
tions in non-Christian lands, no one could 
think otherwise. . . . A second new 
intellectual understanding was in the form 
of an appreciation of the real greatness 
of the task of bringing Christianity be- 
fore all nations. They realized for the 
first time that the work calls for vigor, 
character, endurance, diplomacy and 
executive ability, and that it holds untold 
potentialities,” The Mt. Holyoke News 
well stated this intellectual challenge of 
the convention “to us as individuals to 
be ‘world Christians” . . . In the 
first place, a world Christian must realize 
the need of the world,” and secondly, “the 
world Christian must realize the unity in 
the world.” 

Che published a full ac 
counting of the money raised to send their 
delegation. 


reflected 
convetn- 


Bucknellian 


One of the best all-round reports was 
that given in the Dalhousie Gazette. This 
comprised a very readable outline and a 
collection of impressions which showed 
keen discernment. The writer points out 
as the unique contribution of the conven- 
tion the inclusion of three words in the 
motto to read, “The Evangelization and 
the Christianization of the World in This 
Generation.” If so, “in no other way can 
we Christianize the world than to begin 
at home.” In apt phrase he pressed the 
question as to our industrial and political 
problems through to the question: “Are 
we as a college prepared to take a mis 
sionary mandate for one village in India? 
‘Get off the side-lines of criticism and get 
into the game.’” He then went on to 
hint at the great questions which weré 
answered at Des Moines, such questions 
as these: Will this generation measur 
up to its responsibilities? Are the non- 
Christian religions good enough for their 
own people? J/s Christianity adequate? 
The answers to these questions brought 
by missionaries, and especially by the for- 
eign students, carried conviction If one 
were to mention a few other papers which 
admirably covered the convention, the list 
would include The Daily Illini, The Reed 
College Quest, The Gettysburgian of 
Pennsylvania College, The Washburn Re- 
view, The Trinitonian, of Trinity College, 
Tex., The Targum of Rutgers and the 
Brown Daily Herald. Some of the best 
single articles were those in The College 
Coyote of Idaho, The Kentucky Ker 
nel and the Wellesley News. This ser- 
vey would not be complete without special 
reference to the splendid twelve-page spe- 
cial edition of The Technique of Georgia 
School of Technology, which was well il- 
lustrated, reprinted the 
dresses, and account of 
convention. 
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CONSERVING 


RECRUITING 


RESULTS 


By WELLINGTON H. TINKER 


B* the fifteenth of April at least two 
hundred and fifty colleges and uni- 
versities will have been visited by teams 
of speakers for the purpose of challeng- 
ing students to give their lives to some 
specific form of Christian service. The 
work, which is being done under great 
handicap, is nevertheless being well done 
in many institutions. Literally thousands 
of students are giving serious considera- 
tion to this call of the Interchurch World 
Movement. 

Rightly to guide the thinking of these 
students and thus conserve the work is of 
prime importance. It may help us in this 
connection to ask three questions. (1) 
What will help to develop those men and 
women who have practically decided to 
dedicate their lives to some specific form 
of Christian service? (2) What can be 
done to interest others in some similar 
life service who at present may be quite 
undecided ? (3) What have we to offer 
the men and women who have been led 
their lives to such occupations 
as business, law, engineering, etc ? 

It will be seen at a glance that the 
regular activities of the Association, such 
as evangelism, Association meetings, Bible 
and mission study, and various forms of 
service are vitally essential to all of the 
men or women concerned. This cannot 
There are a few special 
suggestions for such groups that may be 
helpful. 

The first group will find it helpful to 
meet together often for fellowship and 
prayer. They should be encouraged also 
to present the claims of Christian life 
service to other students. Nothing will 
so strengthen them in their own purpose 


to give 


be overstressed. 


RECRUITING 


At Occidental 

BPs team that visited Occidental Col- 

lege included Oolooah Burner of the 
National Board, Helen Babson of the 
Y. W. C. A. Field Committee, Raymond 
Robins, Dr. H. H. Bell, Sydney Gamble, 
recently home from China, and Gale Sea- 
man. 

The campaign was marked by student 
initiative and leadership. Plans had been 
carefully made and were thoroughly exe- 
cuted with the support of prayer groups 
and a carefully arranged program. 

The college administration were most 
generous in granting all the time neces- 
sary for public meetings and conferences. 
Students were excused from classes when 
desired, in order to attend the conferences. 
The two auditorium addresses of Ray- 
mond Robins brought deep conviction and 
lifted the thinking of students to high 
levels of patriotism and Christian action. 


as the effort to enlist others in a similar 
service. 

The second group needs often to be 
invited to hear special addresses upon 
the’need of the world and upon the claims 
of the so-called Christian life callings. 
[Interviews should be arranged for them 
with such speakers and every effort made 
to keep the subject fresh and vital in 
their minds. There is an abundance of 
good literature that should be used for 
just such men. 

The third group needs especial atten- 
tion. In some cases the college may take 
the initiative in having the service op- 
portunities of business, law, engineering, 
etc., presented by well-known alumni. 
Where this is not done the Association 
should attempt to do it, making provision, 
as well, for the speakers to meet the 
students individually or in groups for 
more personal and intimate conference. 

The ablest seniors, at least, from the 
first and second groups should be sent to 
the summer conferences. This is most 
important and we trust that the officers 
of the Association will begin to lay their 
plans definitely with this in mind. 

The plans above suggested cannot be 
followed in any local institution, 
unless some permanent committee in 
charge of life work guidance and recruit- 
ing be formed. The state and field secre- 
taries will be glad to give advice with 
reference to such a committee. Jesse 
B. Davis, the vocational expert of the 
Interchurch World Movement, 111 Fifth 
\venue, New York City, should also be 
consulted. Mr. Davis knows Association 
work thoroughly and will be glad to con- 
fer regarding all vocational matters 


wisely 


CAMPAIGNS 


As most of the Occidental students are 
Presbyterian, the meeting for the presen- 
tation of the program of that denomina- 
tion was especially interesting. The two 
hour round-table discussion for men and 
the one for women also proved of great 
value. In addition to this opportunity for 
discussing fundamental life work ques- 
tions, every available hour of the leaders’ 
time was filled with interviews. 


At Hampton 
Institute is coeducational 


H* MPTON 
and has an attendance of 750 stu- 


dents, 350 of whom are women. 

\ Life Service Campaign was held Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22. The team conducting it 
was composed of W. V. Tunnell of 
Howard University, E. W. Moore of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society, 
\. L. Jackson of the National League on 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes, R. 


H. Bolling of Norfolk, Va., Mrs. E. W. 
Moore of Pittsburgh and Josephine 
Pinyon of New York. A personnel com- 
mittee consisting of nine outstanding 
faculty and student leaders directed the 
campaign. 

On account of the visit of General 
Pershing on the opening day of the cam- 
paign, it was impossible to-have other than 
voluntary attendance at the first meeting. 
The attendance, however, was surprising- 
ly good. There were two other meetings 
with voluntary attendance and three gen- 
eral conyocations with full attendance. 
Group meetings were held for the benefit 
of those interested in the ministry, social 
service, business, teaching and agriculture. 

Fifty personal interviews were held 
and recorded—31 with men and 19 with 
women. Life purpose cards were signed 
by 123 women and 115 men. Seven men 
indicated a desire to enter the ministry. 

In view of the fact that Hampton is a 
technical and agricultural school it was 
rather remarkable to note the variety of 
callings checked on the cards as indicat- 
ing the interest of the students in those 
callings. The trades and rural work 
naturaily led, but medicine, law, Y. M. 
C. A. work, work with boys, business, 
nursing and city mission work were 
checked by a considerable number. 

The chaplain, who is also chairman of 
the personnel committee, is enthusiastic 
over the results of the campaign and is 
planning through the committee a thor- 
ough piece of follow-up work. 

CHANNING H. Topstas. 


At Oberlin 


RSGIR SING with an address in Fin- 
ney chapel on Monday morning by 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church of Chicago, and end- 
ing with the big Student Volunteer Con- 
vention on Friday and Saturday, a life 
work campaign was held in connection 
with the annual week of prayer at Oberlin, 
March 1 to 7. Following the morning ad- 
dress on Monday and Tuesday, vocational 
conferences were held Tuesday afternoon, 
while Miss Jane Addams spoke on the 
evening of the same day. 

Dr. Gilkey spoke on the subject “Re- 
ligion and Education,” stressing the need 
of the world for a closer alliance between 
the college and the Church. “Ours is a 
time,” said he, “which peculiarly calls for 
a more intimate relation between the 
forces of civilization and religion.” Busi- 
ness and politics are both soberly looking 
toward the future. Only the Church and 
the college are optimistic. Dr. Gilkey also 
spoke on “Choosing One’s Life Work.” 
He emphasized the fact that no line can 
be drawn between professions, some being 
designated Christian and others non- 
Christian. It,is between motives that the 
distinction must be made. 

The vocational meetings were twelve in 
number, and were addressed by leaders in 
various professions, ranging all the way 
from Y. M. C. A. work to journalism. 
In these meetings the leaders gave brief 
talks on the needs of and qualifications 
for their respective branches of work, and 
then threw the meetings open for discus- 
sion and questions. 

C. Bruce Corron 
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THE STUDENT AND INDUSTRY 


By JOHN R. DYER 


ECENTLY the writer had the privi- 

lege of a visit with the production 

manager of a great concern employ- 
ing more than 6,000 men. This firm has an 
enviable reputation for square dealing 
with men. In response to a request for his 
message to the college student the man- 
ager replied: “Tell the college man that 
American industry has no place for him in 
his present spirit. He expects to leave col- 
lege and begin as an executive. It is not 
done that Every college graduate 
should have blue-shirt 
immediately 


way. 
some experience 
after graduation.” Frederick 
W. Taylor's remark on the same subject is 
historic He said: “I have come to the 
conclusion that I cannot afford to employ 


any college man until he shall have had 
two years’ experience at somebody else’s 
expense.” Someone has added: “The 


contempt of the college man for the aver 
age workingman is far exceeded by the 
contempt of the 

man.” 


average workingman for 
the college 
\merican industry 


graduates that 


demands of college 


willingness to serve re 


place the desire to dominate and that the 
mutual contempt and misunderstanding 
now prevalent between the college man 
and the manual worker be transformed 
into a very real appreciation of mu- 
tual worth and humanness. The former 
may happen over night or may come 
only after many months of bitter ex 
perience, The latter may be _ brought 
about in many ways. One of the best 


ways is for the student to come into per- 
sonal friendly contact with industrial men 
through the teaching of English or civics 
to a class of foreigners, helping American 
workingmen in technical subjects, or lead 
ing a group of employed boys 

\ recent visit to many has 
shown an encouraging interest on the part 
of students in things industrial. They are 
realizing that the problems of industry 
must be settled before those of politics, 
government and finance can ever be stabil 
ized. Their debating themes, throughout 
the country, upon problems of the in- 
dustrial world There is a general feeling 
that in too many American 
there is still a very real need for simple 
They ask whether the Golden 
Rule can be applied to industry as 
as to and religious 
they the 
no other solution is possible. 


colleges 


art 


industries 


justice 
well 
\lmost 
that 


family life. 


invariably reach conclusion 


There is students, gen- 


erally, a feeling that wrong motives have 


among college 
been leading men and women into indus- 
try Heretofore the financial 
gain and power have been. in the 
as 
ground 


motives of 
fore- 
When a young man has chosen 


a position in which it is clearly evident 
that some years hence he will be on 
financial easy street and in a _ position 


of influence in the community, he has re 


ceived many which, as a 
reference to the nature 
would render. He had 
the full approval of his family; his teach 
er probably said: “See the result of my 
work!” and the local paper printed his pi 


congratulations 
rule, have had no 
of the service he 
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ture with the story of his boyhood and a 
prediction for the future. All this has 
often been done without an inquiry or 
comment about the nature of his work. 
This sort of thing is being pretty general- 
ly condemned and instead there has come 
a feeling that only upon the basis of 
service, the greatest service possible, can 
one choose one’s vocation. 

A civilian greatly admired during the 
war was Charles M. Schwab. This ad- 
miration was: based upon Mr. Schwab's 
ability and willingness to contribute in so 
large a way one of the essentials for win- 
ning the war. His own remark is pecu- 
liarly appropriate here: “The aristocracy 
of the future will be aristocracy of those 
who serve their fellow men.” 

Certain industries were suppressed dur- 
ing the war as non-essential. Even in 


peace there is a vast difference between 


THE YOUNG 


HE progress of international friend- 


ship during recent years appealed 
strongly to the younger generation. 
\mong students, the World’s Student 


Christian Federation being the first tangi- 


ble expression of this sentiment. The 
growth of the Cosmopolitan Clubs and 
Corda Fratres took in a wider circle and 


has done much to promote high interna- 
tional ideals. 


natural that the movement 
democracy which has gathered 
such momentum since 1914 should appeal 
strongly to the idealism of the younger 
There seems to have sprung 
up recently in a number of countries or- 


It was 
toward 


generation. 


ganizations of young people who were 
drawn together by a common desire to 
know what this whole democratic move- 
ment involved, and to make some con- 


tribution toward the solution of the press- 
ing problems of society. In this country 
such an organization has appeared, known 
as The Young Democracy. The purpose 
sought is “to make ourselves and other 
young people scientifically intelligent on 
the great problems which confront us; to 
translate into action the vision 
and energy of youth; to unite with the 
and women of 


effective 


young men other coun- 
tries in furthering international wunder- 
standing and co-operative action.” It 


stands for “thorough-going democracy in 
government, in education, in industry, and 


in international and _ inter-racial rela- 
tions ;” for “a searching inquiry into the 
basic causes of war for the purpose of 


their eradication; and for the practice of 
tolerance, open and good 
will in all of our relations with our fel- 
low-men.” 


mindedness, 


The Young Democracy is composed of 
a number of local units in addition to 
members at large scattered through thirty- 
three states. A national organization is- 


sueS a Magazine, arranges conferences, 


our need for diamond earrings and our 
need for steel rails. There must be a 
similar, if not so clearly marked, distinc- 
tion betwen certain industries. A young 
man recently refused $5,000 to accept 
$3,500 with a firm in whose employ he 
could be of greater service to his fellow 
men, 

Another man, a student, who recently 
had presented to him an attractive busi- 
ness opportunity as accountant, declined it, 
saying: “I feel that I must remain close 
enough to the men in industry to sense 
their needs and appreciate their value. lf 
I cannot do this as an accountant, [| must 
seek some other life work.” 

The problem before every college stu- 
dent is not “Where can I be of service?” 
but “Where can | be of the greatest ser- 
vice?” The danger lies in the choice of 
the lesser opportunity. It is the old prob- 
lem of the talents brought up to date. He 
must change the wording of the question 
“What shall I do?” to “What should | 
do?” Increasing numbers of students are 
answering the latter question with earnest 
honesty. 


DEMOCRACY 


supplies speakers, etc., besides keeping in 
touch with similar groups of young peo- 
ple in foreign countries. Already there 
are units in several universities, and the 
rapid growth of student forums, political 
science clubs and other organizations of 
like purpose show unmistakably the pos- 
sibilities of united fellowship and action. 
Several of the moving spirits are mem- 
bers of the Student Associations and con- 
ferences have been held to consider co- 
operation to prevent overlapping in work 
in the student field. 

It is interesting to note how 


this same 
movement is expressing itself in other 
parts of the world. We have seen thx 


students of China banding together in the 
defense of national ideals. Perhaps less 
is known of the great contribution which 
is being made by the younger generation 
of Mexico in steadily pushing forward 
constructive efforts. In Denmark a well 
organized movement is planning a confer- 
ence to devise means of combating sepa- 
ratist and nationalistic policies and build- 
ing up an understanding and friendship 
that shall make the starting of another 
world war a difficult proposition. The 
French League of Youth is working along 
similar lines. Switzerland has a newly 
formed international bureau of youth 
which is seeking to develop contacts with 
other national groups of young people of 
progressive tendencies, and similar or- 
ganizations are already at work in Ger- 
many and Russia. If a new world friend- 
ship is to be achieved and a more righte- 
ous social order established, it will largely 
develop from the young people of the na- 
tions who even now joining them- 
selves together for service and extending 
hands of good will toward each other. The 
Young Democracy will seek to stimulate 
these impulses in our own nation, and 
secure the benefits from developing con- 
tacts with these similar 
abroad. 


are 


organizations 
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METHODS THAT HAVE WORKED AMISSIONARY BARGAIN 


In Securing Conference Delegations 


E begin in September to talk and 

work for Blue Ridge. We aim to 
have every cabinet man, every officer, and 
as many Bible class leaders as possible, 
attend the conference. In order to get 
the best possible men, we are on the 
lookout early for those whom we think 
ought to go. We expect, of course, to 
loan money to some men, and have never 
failed to be repaid. However, our most 
important means of helping delegates is 
by employing them in the Association 
building, with the understanding that they 
are to use the money thus earned to de- 
fray their expenses to the conference. 
We employ a great deal of help in run- 
ning two pool rooms, a moving picture 
show, a swimming pool and _ bowling 
alleys, besides a man at the desk. It does 
not take many weeks to work out one 
hundred or more hours in this way, which 
gives a man enough money to attend the 
conference, 

P. B. Horttzenporrr, Jr., 
Clemson College. 


‘* a starter, gather together all the 
4 men in the student-body and faculty 
of your institution who have ever been to 
aconference. Make it just a social gather- 
recollections. Very soon after 
this first meeting it is advisable to get 
together the same men, along with the 
newly elected officers of the Association 
and the chairman of important committees 
who should go. To them the summer 
conference can be presented as an obliga- 
tion and a necessary preparation for the 
service to which they have been elected 
or appointed. At this meeting they should 
be asked definitely to decide whether or 
not they will attend. This group may be 
called the heart of your delegation and 
offers a strong talking point in interesting 
other men. Others who should go may be 
recruited in two ways: (1) By a general 
invitation to all who are interested to in- 
terview the general secretary or the presi- 
dent of the Association. While this is not 
productive of many delegates it prevents 
any seeming discrimination. (2) The 
largest recruiting possibilities are in the 
personal interviews of selected individuals 
by men who have either decided that they 
are going or who have been to a summer 
conference. The individuals interviewed 
should be not merely personal friends but 
should be selected by the nucleus of the 
delegation which has been mentioned 
No man should be part of a dele- 
gation who has not been approved by a 
committee including the president of the 
Association 


ing of 


ab ve, 


This caution we owe to the 


conferences, which have become = such 


great inspirational factors in_ student 
work. Too often large delegations are 


made the goal rather than strong delega- 
tions. Let us not misconceive the purpose 
of the student conference, which is to 
train Christian men for service in the 
Student Association program and to in- 
spire them so that the ideals of Jesus 
Christ may permeate their every relation 


with their fellow-men. If the conference 


objective is made evangelistic, the chief 
purpose for which they were instituted 
will be sacrified. No Christian leader on 
the campus is so fortunate, so consecrated, 
or so well grounded in his Christian be- 
lief that he cannot be benefitted by a stu- 
dent summer conference experience. 
E. B. SHULTz. 
Washington and Lee University. 


URING the latter part of April or 

early in May we hold a “Hollister 
Meeting.” Men who attend the student 
conference the preceding summer have 
charge of the meeting. If available, we 
use slide pictures of Hollister and its 
surroundings. The men give short talks 
outlining the high points and the value 
of such a gathering of students. One 
speaker outlines the daily program; an- 
other tells of the fellowship with other 
students and with the conference leaders ; 
another brings out the recreational fea- 
tures—each man emphasizing the thing 
which has meant most to him. After en- 
thusiasm has been worked up in this gen- 
eral meeting, we begin our personal work. 
During the campaign interest is main- 
tained by the use of Hollister posters and 
“snaps” of conference activities. 

The principle “a satistied customer is 
the best advertisement” works as well in 
getting delegates to a student conference 
as it does in selling groceries. Every 
Hollister man is a booster. The cabinet 
members espectally are urged to take 
advantage of this opportunity of train- 
ing for leadership. 

When men become interested enough 
to really want to go, they often have to 
face the question of finance. Here is 
the way we meet the proposition of ex- 
penses: when the Association first be- 
gan sending delegates to Lake Geneva, 
(before the Hollister Conference was 
organized) what is known as our “Geneva 
Fund” was created. Business men inter- 
ested in Y. M. C. A. work were solicited 
and a fund of about $1,000 was secured 
for sending delegates to the summer con- 
ferences. Men who need money for their 
expenses are permitted to borrow from 
the fund the amount needed, the same to 
be paid back without interest within two 
years after graduation. Thus the fund is 
self-perpetuating and available for stud- 
ents who otherwise would not be able 
to attend the student conferences. 

B. N. Morcan, ° 
Park College. 





The Best Thing This Month 


T HE Associations at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, in co-operation with the 
united young people's societies of the Still- 
water churches, appointed a joint commit- 
tee to hold services each Sunday at the 
county jail. They now discover that owing 
to the beneficial effects of prohibition, and 
for the first time in the history of the 
county, there are no prisoners. 





Clee RODDY was a _ senior at 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex. He had been active in college 
affairs, prominent in athletics an@ was 
president of the college Association. 
Simon Freese, a fellow student, was 
preparing to become an architectural en- 
gineer, These two joined the summer 
conference delegation and at Hollister 
both received a new vision of the world 
task of the Christian Church and the ob- 
ligations of American students in relation 
to that task. The friends were so fortu- 
nate as to secure a conference with RKob- 
ert P. Wilder, General Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, who was 
attending the conference. In the picture 
they are seen laying the whole matter 
before Mr. Wilder. 


Freese is proposing 











that he establish himself in his profession 
as an engineer and support Roddy, the 
latter to go out to take up some definite 
missionary work. At the last meeting 
of the whole conference, Roddy told the 
story of their decision. 

So it is that Simon Freese is now fin- 
ishing his preparation at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Roddy is 
taking a course at the Yale Universit: 
School of Religion. 


lowa State Backs India 


OLLOWING the Des Moines Conven- 

tion, Iowa State College undertook to 
raise $3,000 for work among men _ in 
India, and $1,000 for work among women 
At the preliminary meeting fifty-five men 
gave an average of $13.30. At the col- 
lege convocation $2,700 was then raised. 
The latest word gives the total subscrip- 
tions as $4,050. 

A number of interesting things wer 
discovered in the campaign. No one had 
known, for instance, that a student who 
gave $100, was at all interested. One 
member of the Promotion Force reported 
that no money could be secured in his 
house. Another member then rose and 
stated that in one evening he had already 
secured $34 from that house. The Voca- 
tional Club, composed of wounded men, 
had every man except one on the list of 
contributors. The colored boys’ club was 
similarly represented. 

The success of this fund is indicative 
of the widespread interest which college 
men are showing in such overseas proj- 
ects. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


significant conferences have been 
held for the purpose of training leaders 
for Bible groups; 
at Penn State College 
and the other at La- 
fayette. These confer- 
lasted from five 
to eight hours, and under the leadership 
of Harrison S. Elliott promised to yield 


Two 


one 


Raising the 
Standard 


ences 


definite results in raising the standard 
of student leadership. This type of train- 
ing conference, which Mr. Elliott and a 


few others have been developing, is one 
of the most promising methods 
covered for giving to students 
to successful group leadership. 


yet dis- 
the key 


It is such 


means which are needed in every institu 
tion if Bible study is to become a perma- 
nent factor in anything like a campus 
wide program. 


Indiana University 


rying out 


is successfully cat 
1 thorough mission study 
paign Five courses 
have been started, each 
class meeting in one of 
the local 
the usual 
Meeting. 

evening the 
attendance of 


cam- 


( cooperative 


Mission Study 
lission Study churches at 


hour of the 
On the first 
had a total 
This plan of 
different courses 
are presented at each of several churches, 
would seem to promise 
co-operative plan. 


Young 
Sunday 


People’s 
classes 
about 400 
co-operation, whereby 
real results as a 
Undoubtedly the same 
idea could be worked with success in pro- 
moting the Bible study program. It is to 
be noted that this campaign was the first 
effort of the newly organized Christian 
Workers’ Council, composed of the Asso 
ciation secretaries and representatives of 
the Bloomington churches which minister 
to students. 
Recently we called attention to the suc 
had attended attempts 
to raise the local budget 
by a campaign separate 
from membership. An 
increasing number of 


which 


cess 


several 


Continued 
Success 
enthusiastic reports 
In certain cases, as at 
the University of Texas and the Univer 
sity of Washington, the local budget was 


have since come in 


combined with the Association's foreign 
project. In many instances there was a 
joint effort with the Y. W. C. A. The 


generous response in every instance shows 
unmistakably the 
in the Association and its program. 


students 
They 
will be disappointed if this program does 
not continue through the year to chal- 
lenge them to larger things, in their in- 
dividual lives and as college groups. The 
Association that projects a comprehen- 
sive and aggressive program will win the 
support, financial and that it 
needs, 


confidence of 


otherwise, 


This opinion is strongly supported by 
the result of the recent campaign at 
Cornell University, where the students 
were asked for $10,000 as their share of a 
fund of $22,000 with which to remodel 
Barnes Hall and equip it for greater 
service to the student body. This project 
was one of the many signs of new energy 


and large vision shown by the Cornell 
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Association this year. Consequently it 
won the hearty support of the entire 
campus, especially of the college press, 
and the campaign was an entire success. 


who had come from a 
school Inner Circle im- 

pressed upon the lead- 

ers at the University of 

Illinois the opportunity 

for projecting the in- 

fluence of the Associa- 
tion among the local high school boys. 
This man was appointed chairman of the 
committee which immediately began work. 
The chairman took a group of twenty 
representative high ‘school fellows from 
Champaign and Urbana to the State Older 
Boys’ Conference. This has led to the 
organization of a splendid Hi-Y Club in 
the Champaign High School, with eighty- 
four active members. This incident 
emphasizes the opportunity which lies at 
the door of nearly every one of our 
student Associations to serve the high 
school boys of their community; but more 


freshman 
high 


One 
vigorous 


Possibilities of 
Freshmen 


than that, it is one more illustration of 
the unknown possibilities of freshmen, 
many of whom have had training in 


Christian leadership in high school clubs. 
We do an injustice to such men if we 
are not prepared quickly to tie them up 
to the program of the Association. More 
might be done in the way of seeking 
contact with such men before they enter 
college, so that their help might be avail- 


able in organizing the Association work 
in the freshman class. 
An experiment of unusual significance 


is successfully being carried out at West 
Virginia 
Realizing 


University. 
that the 
seven churches in Mor- 
gantown could not 
separately carry out 
successful teacher training classes, it was 
decided to pool their resources with the 
student Association and organize a com- 
munity school for education. 
The first was to organize teacher 
training classes, in which are enrolled in 
different classes not only the teachers of 
student classes, but those of all grades in 
the Sunday schools of the city. The plan 
is being worked out in cooperation with 
the chaplain of the university, who is 
dean of the training school, and the county 
Sunday School superintendent. It is hoped 
that more ambitious plans may be under- 
taken later and courses given which will 
Ke worthy of securing university credit. 


1 Community 
Training Class 


religious 
step 


There is no more yital need of the 
Church than for higher standards 
of teaching in the Sunday School. The in- 
creasingly successful efforts of the Stud- 
ent Associations to train men for such 
leadership constitute a very real contribu- 
tion toward the progress of religious edu- 
cation. Every advance step in the direc- 
tion of enlisting more students in training 
courses, and in dignifying such training, 
increases both the quantity and quality of 
their service after graduation. The West 
Virginia plan is noteworthy for providing 
such training equally for student classes 
in Sunday Schools and for campus groups. 


today 





A Student's Note 
Book 


Rey. George B. Baker, a pastor in 


Ithaca, New York, has accepted the call to 


become an associate secretary for the 
General Board of Promotion of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. He will 


give most of his time to work in the col- 
leges and universities. 


The financial session of the Northfield 
Conference last year was one of the most 
impressive spiritual experiences of that 
remarkable gathering. A committee of 
students 


handled the entire matter with 
the result that a larger sum than ever 
was pledged—a total of about $15,000. 
W. H. Rose, a_ secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
who was present and participated in 
this effort, suggested the _ possibility 
of the students of that region helping 
in the student work in Poland. A check 


for $500 which has just been sent to Mr. 
will make it possible for him to 
have, for a short period at least, a native 
associate in this student work. 


Re se 


David P. Barrows, the newly elected 
President at the University of California, 
in the first “University Meeting” this 
semester gave a brief review of the 
present university situation and suggested 
a few new things for the future. Presi- 
dent Barrows said that the time had come 
to restore the proper balance between 
technical, physical and moral education. 
He claimed that the University of Cali- 
fornia, like most other universities, had 
not sufficiently emphasized the moral 
phases of education and that we must re- 
dress this wrong. In his closing remarks 
he quoted John Hays Hammond, Cecil 
Rhodes’ financial engineer, as saying that 
seventy-five per cent of 
enterprise is character. 


success in any 


“Kak” Kennedy, well known as a for 
mer State Student Secretary of Iowa, 
now in business in Denver, has recently 
been appointed Chairman of the Student 
Sub-Committee of the State Committee 
\ssociated with him on this committee is 
Grover Little, recently State Student Sec- 
retary of Illinois. 


In the fall of 1919 Yale College Fresh- 
men were given certain psychological 
intelligence tests. The test that had been 
used in the army was 
having been given to two million men, 
it is well standardized. The following 
table compares the ratings obtained by 
the Yale freshmen, with those of 6,000 
officers from various camps. 


selected, because, 


tating Freshmen 
A 85.5% 
B 13.7% 
Cc plus 0.7% 
Cc 0 2.9% 
C minus 0 0.3% 
D 0 0 
E 0 0 


Officers 
18.4% 
34.6% 


13.8% 


The letters indicate ratings from “very 
superior” to “very inferior.” It is inter- 
esting to know that the scores made by 
graduates of preparatory schools and 
those made by graduates of public schools 
average practically the same. 
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Coffin at Yale 


EGINNING with an attendance of 

1,350 students, the Henry Sloane Coi- 
fin meetings, held February 22nd to the 
25th, brought an increasing daily attend- 
ance until the final night, when 1,500 men 
were present. These gatherings had a 
larger attendance than any evangelistic 
meetings ever before held at Yale. 

The editorial comment of the Yale 
Daily \ ews on the meetings is significant; 

Yale began to hear about this week's four 
religious meetings more than two weeks 
ahead of time. Every kind of university 
publicity was used, and every person con- 
nected with the university was completely 
informed of the meetings. 

As for results, witness the attendance. 
Fourteen hundred conservative and au fait 
Yale undergraduates risked ‘“‘the sawdust 
trail’ to see if there really was any truth 
in a common sense plea for religion to the 
college man. The publicity increased—and 
every night Dr. Coffin’s audience grew. The 
greatest religious revival in Yale’s history 
received the greatest reception, 

And why? Well, first of all, because it 
was a good thing; but second and more im- 
portant, because it did not pursue the tra- 
ditional policy of hiding its light under a 
bushel. . . . Dr. Coffin has successfully 
stirred at least two thousand undergradu- 
ates to the realization of religious questions 
seeking solution. 

The success of Dr. Coffin’s meetings, 
from the campus point of view, was due to 
the practical and not unduly emotional 
way in which he presented his four topics 
(1) What is there in Religion? (2) 
What are the Difficulties in the Way of a 
College Man’s Religion? (3) The Cross 
of Christ. (4) Christ’s Challenge to the 
Individual. 

The presence prior to and during the 
meetings of ten prominent graduates who 
conducted meetings in the dormitories and 
fraternity houses and talked personally 
with students, as well as the co-operation 
of the faculty committee, headed by Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps, ’87, and the strong 
leadership of a Committee of Two Hun- 
dred Students, were instrumental in en- 
listing the support of the university com- 
munity for these Fifteen 
members of the faculty were on the plat- 


meetings. 


form each night, as well as student repre- 
sentatives. Follow-up meetings are now 
being conducted with considerable suc- 
cess. 


Ermore M. McKet 


Crane at Wesleyan 


 IRTUALLY every man on the college 

campuses of the country is to-day be- 
ing reminded of the need for well-trained 
men to meet the present problems of the 
world; but probably no undergraduate 
body has more clearly heard the challenge 
for real men than did that of Wesleyan 
University during the recent three days’ 
visit of Henry Crane to Middletown. With 
dynamic clearness he brought men face 
to face with Christ and the stern challenge 
of the present crisis. 

The meetings were arranged in a logical 
order of appeal. On the first night Mr. 
Crane explained, in what was a new light 
to most of the students, the essentials of 


practical Christianity. In his second talk 
of the series he showed the real call of 
the world to the fight for right, and in 
appealing for new life in the individual he 
showed that “this age is calling for men, 
not weaklings, and any man with an eye 
half open can see that what this age needs 
is not some new economic theory, not 
some new theology, but new clean men.” 
In the final talk Mr. Crane warned against 
the dangers of the aftermath of an exalted 
experience, and then gave the direct chal- 
lenge: “The call today is for Christians, 
and the term of enlistment for duration.” 

The spirit of God was at work several 
weeks before Mr. Crane’s meetings start- 
ed, and several men came out strong for 
Christ as a result of the personal influ- 
ence of one undergraduate upon another. 

The results of the campaign were far 
beyond expectations, and several miracles 
can be cited as the outgrowth of the spirit 
which has pervaded the Wesleyan campus 
during the past two months. 

With every possible credit given to the 
leader, however, the wonderful results 
could never have been attained without 
the prayers of parents, and the personal 
work of a group of undergraduates. Much 
of the success can also be attributed to the 
group of men from other colleges who 
made their influence felt by intensive per- 
sonal work during the three days of the 
campaign. 

The finest tribute which can be paid to 
this series of meetings is the fact that the 
mpcling power of the Christ-life is gain- 
ing new followers each day. Sometimes 
interest has a tendency to wane after such 
a series of meetings, but more men are 
talking seriously about their relationship 
to Christ at the present time than when 
the meetings were actually being con- 
ducted 

L. L. Givpert, Jr. 


Christian Democracy 


Club 


\MANATING from what “Y” leaders 
judged to be a need for the study of 
practical questions confronting our pres- 
ent domocracy, the Christian Democracy 
Club of the University of Missouri is 
daily growing in interest and service. Its 
purpose is an intensive study of the ap- 
plication of Christ’s ideals to the practical 
problems today confronted by modern 
governments. Twice a month some one 
who has made a study of a certain 
phase of the question delivers a short ad- 
dress, after which he is subject to thirty 
minutes of rapid fire questions bearing on 
his topic. 

Although the club has a separate or- 
ganization, its officers are cabinet mem- 
bers. The president and secretary are 
from the Y. "M. C. A. and the vice-presi- 
dent from the Y. W. C. A. Two faculty 
men complete the executive personnel. 
Advertising, the only expense, is handled 
through the budget of the men’s Associa- 
tion. 

The president announces the following 
program for this trimester: Autocracy vs. 
Democracy in the Steel Strike, two ad- 
dresses by Dr. A. W. Taylor, a member of 
the committee appointed by the Inter- 
Church World Movement to investigate 


‘ 


that industrial eruption; The Ideals of 
the New German Constitution, by Profes- 
sor Walter J. Shepard of the University 
of Missouri; Democracy and Religion, a 
paper read at the National Sociological 
Society in Chicago in December will be 
presented by its author, Dr. Charles A. 
Ellwood ; Democracy in Our Social Insti- 
tutions, by Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the so- 
ciological department of the University of 
Missouri; and Securing Justice for the 
Poor Man, by Dr. George L. Clark of the 
Law School of the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Student Council 
of the S.V.M. 


N order that the Student Volunteer 

Movement may more fully interpret 
the mind and express the conviction of 
the whole body of Student Volunteers 
throughout North America, a Student 
Volunteer Council is being organized. This 
Council will hold its first meeting on 
April 10-11, at Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

The Council will consist of two mem- 
bers (a man and a woman) from each 
of the forty Volunteer Unions in the 
United States and Canada, these repre- 
sentatives to be elected by the Student 
Volunteers who make up the membership 
of these various Unions. 

The function of the Council will be 
to review the activities and plans of the 
Student Volunteer Movement; to nomin- 
ate Student Volunteers now in college 
for membership on the Executive Com 
mittee, which has the general direction 
of the work of the Movement; and to 
recommend to the Executive Committee 
plans and methods by which the Move- 
ment may carry out more effectively its 
four-fold purpose, which has been stated 
as follows: 

1. To awaken and maintain among all 
Christian students of the United States and 
Canada intelligent and active interest in 
foreign missions. 

2. To enroll a sufficient number of prop- 
erly qualified Student Volunteers to meet 
the successive demands of the various for- 
eign mission boards of North America. 

3. To help all such intending mission- 
aries to prepare for their life-work and to 
enlist their co-operation in developing the 
missionary life of home churches, 

1. To lay an equal burden of responsi- 
bility on all students who are to remain at 
home as ministers and lay workers, that 
they may actively promote the missionary 
enterprise by their intelligent advocacy, by 
their gifts and by their prayers. 


The work of the Council should bring to 
the Student Volunteer Movement a fresh- 
ness of vision and vitality each year, and 
a deeper sense of understanding of each 
student generation; and at the same time 
brinf the Student Volunteers into closer 
relation to the administrative work of the 
Movement. 

Every Student Volunteer Union which 
has held a conference this year has in- 
dicated its intention to be represented 
at the Council by electing representatives. 
If all the Student Volunteer Unions par- 
ticipate there will be an attendance at the 
Council meeting of eighty Student Volun- 
teers. 








Campaigns in England 


N! )T alone in this country is the need 
« felt for challenging the entire student 
to think in terms of the real mean- 
ing of Christian life and to think through 
the application of Christian ideals to the 
whole of personal and social life. Recent 
reports ‘from Great Britain tell of 
many universities there, includ 
Oxford and Cambridge. At Cam- 
1.200 students assembled to hear 
Bishop Gore and Dr. Gray at the open 
Throughout the week the 
total audiences averaged about 2,000, and 
on the last Sunday reached 2,500. 

The 


paign 


body 


cam 
paigns in 
ing 
bridge 


meeting. 


ing 


Challenge, in reporting this cam- 


Says: 


Those who had been working for the past 


eight months in preparation were full of 
hope; the pre-terminal retreats had been 
excellently attended, and the reports from 
all the colleges showed that there was a 
general interest and a large measure of 
definite response But the meeting itself 
vastly exceeded all anticipation. The 
central theme of the Mission—the claim 
that in Christ, and Christ alone, is to be 
found the solution of the world-wide 
problems of our generation—was put with 
splendid power by the speakers at the 
opening meeting Plainly, it is a claim 
which the vast majority of the young men 
ind women who have come through the 
war are prepared to face and to consider 
ympathetically. We believe that as they 
learn its nature and realize the magnitude 
of its demand upon themselves, they will 
iccept it and be willing to undertake its 
fullest obligations 

At Oxford the general theme of the 
addresses is suggested by the object “to 
maintain the spirit of service aroused by 
the war and to establish it as a tradition 
at Oxford and at other universities, to 
take the lead in the work of world con 
struction; to emphasize the responsibilites 
that the university, with its opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge and influence, 
place upon men to take their share, what 
ever their share may be, in infusing the 
ideals of Christ into the world, and in 
promoting that attitude of mind which 


alone ensures future peace.” 
One 


paigns the 


notes in the reports of these cam 
tendency of the leaders to re 
gard them chiefly as a sowing which must 
needs be followed by 


programs of 


and ag 
with 


diligent 
effort 


VTessive con- 


tinued prayer. 


The Publications 
by Foreign 
Students 
€ 6 HROUGH the periodicals 
published by foreign students in this 
country they give expression to their ob- 


American life and institu- 
tions and are also making a real contribu 


various 


servations of 


tions to the cause of friendly international 
relations. 
It is of 
leaders of 
Student 


the greatest importance that 
the North American Christian 
Movement should read regularly 
these various magazines and it should be 


a matter of moral obligation for each 
student Christian Association to see that 
these publications are available for its 


members. 
Our standing among 


are the following: 


16 


these publications 


Christian China. Published 
during the college year. 


eight times. 
Subscription price, 


The Japan Review. 
Subscription price, $1 

El Estudiante Latino Americano. 
lished monthly during the college 
Subscription price, $1.50. 

The Indian Christian Student. 
monthly during the college year. 
tion price, 50 cents. 


Published monthly. 


Pub- 


year. 


Published 


Subscrip- 


Subscriptions may be sent to C. D. 
Hurrey, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Italian Call to Prayer 
| pe )M several sources come indications 
that the Italian Student Movement is 
into life. The following 
Prayer sent out by that Move- 
will receive sympathetic attention 
American students. 


springing new 
Call to 
ment 


from 


The efforts of Italian students to follow 
in the new direction of spiritual life in Italy 
are fervent and sincere, and our Federation 
will give with enthusiasm all its young en- 
ergies to co-operate as effectually as possi- 
ble toward this aim—but it looks to foreign 
movements for fraternal assistance of sym- 
pathy, love and prayer. 


The Italian Federation calls on you to 
pray for the students of Italy in the same 
way that we, although we are so few, pray 


with a faithful heart for you and your work. 
Many and vast are our needs. 
May God our efforts and the 
which is being done among our people. 
The General Secretary is now traveling 
through Italy in view of the reconstruction 
of old groups dispersed by the war. God 
help him in his full of difficulties 
ind and may the new groups be 
real communities of souls, strongly de- 
termined to will all that is good and just 
May our efforts appeal to young men and 
women of good will and firm Christian char- 


work 


work, so 
obstacles, 


acter, and induce some of them to dedicate 
themselves to our work in a sincere spirit 
of consecration—the field is wide, and one 
worker cannot suffice 

May God show us the way to provide 
financial means for the enlargement of our 
work in every field of practical Christianity 

These are our chief needs, but there are 
other grounds for prayer we wish to pre- 
sent to our friends. We ask them to pray: 

(1) For the institution of “Student 
Houses” in Italy. 

(2) For the success of our “Bureaux for 
Foreign Students" in Naples and Florence, 
established with a view to facilitating life 


to foreign students obliged to live away 


from home, offering them sympathy, help, 
and familiar surroundings. 

(3) For a greater concern of students in 
social work 

(4) For the rising of a special literature 
of the Movement, almost non-existent at 
present in Italy. 

(5) For our women students to become 


associated 


spirit of 


with the Movement in a 
consecration to the cause, 


Students of the World 


right 


Beirut University, Syria, opened this 
year with over 900 students regis- 
tered. Five hundred applicants from Egypt 


and 250 
lor 


from Syria had to be 
lack of accommodations 


turned away 


The Christian University of Peking will 


unite the University of Peking, the Union 
College at Tungchow, and two theological 
schools. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, formerly 


of the Theological Seminary at Nanking, is 


the president of the institution, and M. 
Regmald Wheeler, formerly of Hangchow 
Christian College, is the secretary. A site 


for the university has been selected, and a 
campaign for $2,000,000 for buildings and 
equipment is being carried on in England, 
America and China. The announcement is 
made that the new university will seek to 
embody the three principal tendencies in 
Christian education in China, which are de- 
fined as a movement toward union of vari- 


ous denominations in higher education, an 
increased effort to develop types of educa- 
tion which may be of practical service in 
China, and a new emphasis upon education 
for women. 

The Italian Student Movement held 
fifth national conference in Rome, January 
1-8. It was the first held since the war and 
was attended by sixty regular delegates be- 
sides a number of friends. Among the lat- 
ter was Dr. John 8S. Nolen, formerly presi- 
dent of Lake Forest College, now in charge 
of Red Triangle work in Italy. 

The Vienna Christian Student Union 


its 


re- 
sumed its activities last autumn. It has 
called a local secretary and organized five 


Bible study groups which meet in different 
parts of the city A new foyer has been 
opened and an auxiliary committee formed 
There are now than 15,000 students 
in Vienna. 

Twenty-nine students, 
teen Latin-American 


more 


representing thir- 
countries, who gath- 
ered at Des Moines organized, while there, 
the first Christian Association of Latin- 
American students in North America, 

The conference of French-speaking Swiss 
students addressed the following communi- 
cation to all the religious bodies of 
Switzerland: 

“The Student Christian Association 
of French-speaking Switzerland, meet- 
ing at Bercher, October 


French- 


1-4, 1919, con- 
vinced of the decisive importance of 
the present hour and desiring the co- 
ordination of effort tending toward the 


advancement of the Kingdom of God, 
is eager to declare its position within 
its field of activities amongst students 
as a force which is collaborating with 
the churches and with other Christian 
bodies. It hopes to sustain relations of 
intimate spiritual communion with them 
in a common work; it hopes to be able 
to contribute thus to the 

a world-wide federation of 
activities and of all 


realization of 
all Christian 
churches.” 


The presence of Fletcher S. Brockman in 
China was too great an opportunity to be 
missed. The Foochow and Nanking student 
conferences were accordingly held this win 
ter, instead of next summer. Each 
ence included the schools within a 
00 miles 


conter 
radius of 


The banner meeting of 
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vacation 
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schools 

China, with an 

eighty in each school 

are students who volun- 

work of carrvine education 
the city. 


have 


teachers 
for this 
people of 


We learn from a personal letter that th: 


\ustralian Conference held recently at 
Mittagong was “the most impressive and 
the most inspiring of all the conferences.” 
Stanley S. Addison has been absent from 
his post as secretary of the Australasian 
Student Movement for four years, on war 
service in Egypt and Europe. He is ex- 
pected back again in student work in April 


The Association at the Imperial Univer- 
sity in Tokio is tackling the social problem 
in a very concrete way. In one of the con- 
gested factory tenements some of the Asso- 
ciation alumni, with the help of members 
of the medical faculty, have founded a 
clinic for women which gives promise of 
permanent usefulness. The men pro- 
viding the money as well as giving their 
services. At the same time a medical clinic 
for students is being continued in the Asso- 
ciation building under the guidance of one 
of the directors of the Association Society 
of Medical Students. 


The Students’ Union of China, which has 
been very active in recent Chinese patriotic 
movements, sent word at one time to all 
the schools that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was unpatriotic and under for- 
eign domination. Ten days later, however, 
they gave a banquet to Association leaders 
end joined with the Association in a perma- 
nent program of co-operation. 


are 
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The 1920 Conferences 


Kings Mountain (Colored) June 4-14 


Estes Park, Colo. June 11-21 
Hollister, Mo. June 11-21 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. June 11-21 
Blue Ridge, N. C, June 15-24 
Seabeck, Wash June 18-28 
Preparatory Schools June 26-July 1 


Silver Bay, N. Y. June 25-July 4 


Prep. School News 


Taft School, Watertown, Conn. An inno- 
vation is found in the publishing in the 
school weekly paper of Bible references, 
bearing upon the topics to be discussed at 
the Sunday evening meeting of the Chris- 
ian Association, with short comments upon 


how the verses apply to the topic. The 
year’s program includes Bible classes con- 
ducted by the students or by outside 
peakers, followed by a discussion. Boys’ 


club work is conducted in the city of 
Waterbury, seven miles from the school 


We sometimes think we are expecting too 
much of secondary schools when we ask 
them to do gospel team work. A team of 
four boys from Randolph-Macon Academy, 
Va., visited a local coal mining town during 
the Christmas vacation and held services 
for seven successive evenings in the Union 
Church of that town. They report that the 
church was crowded every evening and 
that there were seven definite decisions for 
the Christian life. The District Industrial 
Secretary writes that these young boys 
made a fine impression and did a real piece 
of work for the whole community. 


The Mercersburg Academy Y. M. C. A. is 
this year especially emphasizing Bible 
classes, which with two exceptions are con- 
ducted entirely by students and are held 
Sunday morning before chapel exercises. 
The Association conducts two rural Sunday 
Schools, supports its own missionary in 
China, and holds regular Wednesday weekly 
meetings, these being conducted by outside 
faculty members and very fre- 
quently by students. The school is fortu- 
nate in having a marked interest from the 
Advisory Committee and other faculty 
members. There are student committees 
on membership, meetings, Bible’ study, 
service, missionary and social work. 


speakers, 


The St. Andrew’s Society of the Choate 
School at Wallingford, Connecticut, sent a 
strong delegation to Blairstown last year. 
P R. Temple of the faculty accom- 
panied the delegation and is a strong sup- 
porter and advisor of the society. Boys 
from the town of Wallingford are enter- 
tained on certain nights in the gymnasium, 
The Sunday night meetings of the society 
are conducted entirely by the students, with 
occasional outside speakers. The society 
feels the need for more of the latter. A 
Junior St. Andrew's Society has been or- 
ganized this year for the young boys of the 
school and has met with considerable suc- 
cess, its meetings being conducted by a 
member of the St. Andrew's cabinet. 


SILVER BAY-ON-LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Notes from the Field 


New England 


The Brown deputations have had a very 
busy year. The average number of men 
serving on deputations each week has been 
fifty-five, and on one Sunday eighty-four 
undergraduates took some active part. 

The delegates from Brown brought back 
from Des Moines enthusiasm for a compre- 
hensive plan to have Brown University un- 
dertake a project to establish a ‘“‘Brown in 
the Far East.’’ Enthusiasm was kindled by 
Dan Kulp, '13, who will be remembered as 
all-American guard in 1912. After teaching 
sociology at Shanghai College, Kulp was 
back at Des Moines. His plan is to have 
Brown man and support the Department ol 
Sociology of Shanghai College. 

The Harvard Lega! Aid Bureau, which 
was founded in 1913 by the Law School 
Society of the Association, has so far this 
vear given advice to over seventy-five cli- 
ents free of charge. 

Supplementing the work of the Tech- 
nology and Harvard Christian Associations 
there is a committee of men, business and 
professional, who assume responsibility for 
opening up homes to foreign students and 
for personal work with them 
Norman A. Kent, of Boston University, is 
chairman of this committee. Some of the 
members have entertained as many as a 
dozen foreign students in their homes. A 
reception is planned for all the foreign 
students of Greater Boston. 

Walter B. Wiley, Dartmouth '18, who has 
been one of the traveling secretaries for 
the Student Volunteer Movement, sailed 
last month for Anatolia College, Marso- 
van, Asia Minor, to re-establish the ‘‘Dart- 
mouth-in-the-Near-East’’ work which was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the war. 
The Dartmouth Association is assuming 
entire responsibility for Wiley’s support. 
The publicity department of the Dartmouth 
Association has published an interesting 
eight-page bulletin describing the Dart- 
mouth-in-the-Near-East work and also a 
report of the Des Moines convention, 


Middle Atlantic 


Only a few appeared at the first meeting 
of the class organized by University of 
Rochester students at a Polish Baptist 
church. The pastor complained that he 
had so often been disappointed by agencies 
promising to do Americanization work, that 
both he and his people had become skep- 
tical. When the students showed that they 
really meant business the way was at once 
opened for successful work. 

Penn State College, Union College, and 
Rutgers College have recently decided to 
add to their curriculum courses on the 
human side of engineering. The Penn State 
course will be known as ‘“‘Human Relations 
in Industry.” 

A thorough industrial program has been 
launched at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, involving the presentation of human 
engineering upon the campus and an en- 
larged community service program. This 
will be carried out in co-operation with the 
churches and city Association. 


Professor 


The University of Pennsylvania leads the 
way in Bible study. They have forty-two 
discussion groups with an enrollment of 
more than six hundred. This is the result 
of steady work through a period of years. 


At the University of Pennsylvania there 
ire over 150 students engaged in various 
lines of industrial service. There are more 
volunteers than opportunities for service. 


Nine Haverford College students recently 
volunteered to make a survey of a neigh- 
boring city. This survey will be followed 
up by the organization of classes, 


Middle West 


The missionary program at Eariham Col- 
lege has been worked out in close co- 
operation with the Bible study work. The 
Bible classes meet Sunday at 9:15 and the 
missionary program calls for a series of 
missionary lectures just preceding these 
Twelve Gospel teams are being 
organized at Earlham. 

With the help of two university graduates 
in the medical course who had some expe 
rience in student work, a beginning has 
been made at Detroit Junior College, which 
is hoped will develop into an Association 


classes. 


At Ohio University contacts were made in 
January by the Association with the 
Miners’ and Bricklayers’ Unions Encour 
aging interest was expressed by the leaders 
of these unions and their co-operation in 
plans for educational classes secured, 


As a result of the observance of the Day 
of Prayer at McCormick Seminary there 
was an unprecedented appeal for inter 
views on the foreign fields and several dec- 
laration cards were filled out 


The world problems forum at North 
Western College has proven very success 
ful. It is possibly of just a little different 
nature than most forums, for lectures are 
given at the regular chapel hour each 
Tuesday morning, at which time either a 
visiting speaker or one of the faculty or 
foreign student brings to the student body a 
a world-wide message. 
cause every red-blooded man and woman 
to think in world terms. On Thursday eve- 
nings the Bible discussion groups meet, 
with 186 out of the 225 men regularly in 
attendance. In the discussions the prob- 
lems presented by the forum speakers are 
taken up. 

The Volunteer Band has added fifteen 
new members to its ranks and other men 
and women are facing the issue of God's 
great call. 

The Grinnell Association opened its gos- 
pel team work by sending a team of five 
men to Union, lowa, February 13-16. The 
meetings held these three days opened the 
way for a week of- revival services at 
Union, and were very successful in bringing 
the young people of the town into sym- 
pathy with the meetings which were to fol- 
low. Upon the suggestion of the Y. M. C, A. 
cabinet, the faculty has placed a course in 
mission study in the college curriculum, 
with regular college credit. 


These messages 
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The Interchurch World Movement teams 
have visited the following Michigan insti- 
tutions in the interest of the Life Service 
Work Kalamazoo College, Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal, Hillsdale College, Hope College, and 
the State Agricultural College. Conferences 
of like nature will be held in other institu- 
tions in the near future 

At lowa State College the mission study 
classe are making a study of “Ancient 
Peoples at New Tasks."”" Every other week 
foreign students speak to the classes. This 
plan has worked out splendidly and there 
has been an average weekly attendance of 
250 in twenty groups. Up to February Ist 
the Association had held 188 _ religious 
meetings with an average weekly attend- 


the 


average 


These were for 
where 
meeting was 13 


ince of 214 


meetings 


most part 
attendance 


house 


ior a 


The Association at the University of Wis- 


consin was able to make i very creditable 
report to the board of directors at the close 
of the first semester fesides the usual 
ictivities, they were able to report a total 
attendance at public meetings of 6,825 The 
estimated value of the checks issued was 
$33,100 (not one check returned in three 
it } Loans made numbered 183 In ad 
dition, the infirmary has been equipped 
with a Victrola, writing materials, maga- 
zine ind newspapers, Besides the cabi- 
net they now have organized a Junior 
Council for expansion work; a Sophomore 
Commission, which did its most conspicu- 
ous work in meeting 264 trains during the 
fall opening day and an Inner Circle of 
Freshmen which is bound together by a 
ekl neeting 


The Religious Meetings Committee has 
promoted a seri of twenty-minute chapel 
exercise on Wednesday and Friday noons 
during the Lenten period As the regular 
daily chapel exercises were omitted from 
the college chedule some years ago, this 
effort has been interesting to study The 
ittendance has been quite satisfactory in 
pite of the rather unfavorable hour at 
which it i necessary to hold these meet- 
ings The peakers are the University 
President and pastors from Twin City 
churches 

Two distinct kinds of Bible classes are 
promoted by the \ ociation at South 
Dakota State College First, there are 
those held in the local churches Of seven 


, three are 
Agriculture 


such 


School of 


classes 


composed entirely of 
students, 


college student and one of students from 
both groups The Association Bible Study 
Committee is largely responsible for the 


organization and promotion of these classes 


The teaching group is made up of students, 


business men and members of the faculty 
There are also nine groups which meet on 
week-day During school hours, eight 


School of Agriculture meet at 
rooms At nine o'clock on 
evening group composed of 
School of Agriculture students 
house. Over sixty 
voluntary 
Ward-Edward 


groups of the 
the Association 
Thursday 
college and 


meet ita 


ome 
rooming men 
es. The 


‘Chris 


enrolled in these class 


asi of study is 








three of 


tianizing Community 
training 


professor of 


Life.” A weekly nor- 

class is conducted by a 
the English Department for 
the benefit of the leaders. Students known 
as assistant leaders are responsible for the 
organization and attendance of each group. 


Because the university was not furnish- 
ing leadership in physical training, the 
\ssociation at South Dakota University 
fermed a committee on physical training 
and intramural sports. An athletic pro- 
gram comprising interclass, interfraternity, 
and interorganization games has been pro- 
jected At the same time interest in other 
forms of athletics has been fostered, 


South 


At the University of Florida 
organized in each section of 
the dormitory, and each boarding house 
ind fraternity. The Association is using lo- 
cal talent to provide a social hour on Tues- 
day Thursday evenings after supper, 
well attended. 


Bible study 


classes are 


and 
which is 
consolidation of five 
grammar school to 
the departments the 
room and a separate 
enables it effectively to 
and permeate the 


Berea College is a 
ranging trom 
In each of 
\ssociation ; 
organization 
serve 


schools, 
college 

has a 
which 
department 


college 


each 
whole 


aising 


grad- 


Emory University, Virginia, is 
$575 toward the support of 
now in Brazil 


one of its 


uates 


At the 
hour, 


social 


relig- 


University of Kentucky a 
following the Sunday evening 
1ous been 


service, has successful, 


The Board of Trustees at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute has approved a campaign 
for $90,000 to provide an Association build- 
ing. Two Friendship have been 
organized this which is a 
Freshman Council 


Councils 


semester, one ol 


An Institute for Constructive Christian 
Democracy conducted March 6th to 
9th by J. Stitt Wilson at Washington and 
Lee He addressed the students four times 
and the faculty once, Never man 
spoken at Washington and Lee that 
brought a fresher and more timely con- 
ception of the present generation's demand 
upon Christianity It is planned that the 
matter of his addresses will be 
taken up in the sixteen Bible discussion 
groups 


was 


has a 


subject 


As a 
Bethel 
the college, 
Christians 
cently 


evangelistic meetings at 
College, Ky., led by the president of 
one hundred students became 
The Y. M. C. A, has just re- 
been organized in this college and is 
factor in its religious life 


result of 


becoming a real 


Roger Williams (Colored) College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., with 102 students, raised 
$519.50 toward the Nashville Intercollegiate 
Y M. C \. In a recent finance cam- 
paign 


et 


Southwest 
New Orleans continues to attract man 
students from the Latin-American coun 


tries. In the various departments of Tu 
lane University there are enrolled at 
fifty such students. They recently organ- 
ized an International Club with a view to 
meeting. and assisting all new students 
coming from the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries, 


least 


A successful campaign for members in 
the university Bible classes was carried out 
at the University of Oklahoma. The con 
test soon produced 500 of the 1,000 mem- 
bers, which is the ultimate goal. This cam 
paign was also used to prepare for a rs 
cruiting week in which Robert P. Wilde: 
was the principal speaker. 


The two Y’s have just finished a very ef- 


fective evangelistic campaign at Arkansas 
State Normal. There were more than fif 
teen decisions. This was the result of real 


live personal work. 


Henderson-Brown has 80 per cent of the 


men in college enrolled in group Bibl 
classes 

Hendrix College has just finished a Bible 
Study drive that enrolled 76 per cent of 
the college men, They have a Normal 
Training Class for their leaders 


Rocky Mountain 


Thirty-five foreign students are enrolled 
in the Colorado School of Mines at Golder 
\ room for the Latin-American Club 
apart by the president of the 


has 
been set 


institution 


Bishop Francis McConnell recently visited 
the University of Colorado for a series ot 
three addresses. The first was given at the 


general assembly and for the other two ad- 


dresses a number of professors granted 
cuts to those who wished to attend As a 
result, nearly the entire student body 
turned out for these addresses 
Pacific Coast 

Several strong Bible study groups have 
been started at the University Farm 
School, Cal., using ““‘The Manhood of the 
Master 


The tatest college to report th« 
tion of an Association is Reed 
Portland, Ore There are about 
this college which, because of its 
policy in athletics, scholarships and 
munity ervice, has attracted nation 
attention 


orgeaniza- 
College 
200 men in 
unique 
con 


wide 


Eighty men attended the first forum at 
the University of Oregon These forums 
are discussing general religious topics 


The University of Washington has eight 


een Bible classes, operating in the Associa- 
tion building They are held at various 
hours during the week, when'men are free 


These classes are reaching many 
not reached in the Sunday 


classes 


to attend 
men who are 


school or other 
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As we go to press word comes that the 
University of California is carrying on a 
campaign to raise $5,000 for the work of 
Roy Service in West China. Before the 
opening of the campaign, $1,800 had been 
received in preliminary pledges. Seventy- 
five fraternity men, representing thirty-five 
chapters, attended a luncheon to confer on 
the campaign. 


The University of Southern California is 
raising $1,000 for their missionary project. 


Utah Agricultural College has gone over 
the top in its campaign for $600 for local 
support. This is a great victory in a school 
that is almost entirely Mormon, 


Raymond Robins recently visited six Cal- 
ifornia colleges, where his addresses made 
a deep impression. Practically all the stu- 
dents in each school heard him, except at 
the University of Southern California, 
where the auditorium could not hold them 
all. As many as 200 stood in the hallways 
and outside the windows. Perhaps the most 
interesting session was with fifty-three fac- 
ulty men at Stanford University, with 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan presiding. 
Robins’ personality and message were ex- 
ceedingly helpful 


Who's Who in This Issue 


W. Douglas Mackenzie is President of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary Foun- 
dation and a member of the Student De- 
partment Committee. 

Bolton Waller is Secretary for Lreland of 
the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Dr. H. C. Rutgers is Secretary of the 
Christian Student Movement in Holland, 

Channing H. Tobias is Secretary for the 
Colored Student Associations in the United 
States. 

J. Ruskin Dyer, formerly Secretary at 
Ohio State University, is now on the staff 
of the Industrial Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of the International 
Committee. 

Francis B. Sayre is a member of the 
faculty of Harvard University. 


Next Time in the Reading 


Room 


The March Atlantic Monthly contains a 
brilliant essay by L. P. Jacks on “The In- 
ternational Mind.” Starting with the the- 
sis that “the end, of which the League” 
of Nations is the beginning, can be nothing 
short of “the ultimate unification of the 
whole human race into a single family, 
organic group, or community,” and admit- 
ting “that the community of mankind 
could not be formed out of such men as 
now exist anywhere on the earth,” the 
writer finds a basis for hope in a study of 
seven models of community life which he 
commends to the attention of the inter- 
nationalist: the Trade-Union, or the Com- 
munity of Labor; the Friendly Society, or 
the Community of Insurance; the Univer- 
sity, or the Community of Learning; the 
Guild of Fine Arts, or the Community of 
Excellence: the Social Club, or the Com- 
munity of Friendship; the Church, or the 
Community of Faith; the Family, or the 
Community of Love. “‘Take one by one,” 
these various models of commu- 
nity life; “pick out from each. . . its 
features capable of international ex- 
tension; and then suppose that concerted 
efforts are being made. . . to establish 
community” of all these things, labor, in- 
surance, and so forth, ‘“‘and as the last 
product of them all, community of faith,’ 
“a rapid consolidation of human 


he says, 


and we see 


interests, . . .a steady growth of mutual 
understanding. . . and moreover an im- 
mense process of education. . . the to 
tal result of which is totrainmen, . . Dy 


millions to become citizens of the world.” 
HENRY H. KING. 


Book Reviews 


What Is Democracy? 

Bailey. Comstock Publishing Co. $1.00. 

The word democracy has been used in so 
many languages and in relation to so many 
phases of life in recent years, that it seems 
most timely for the frank consideration of 
the question used as the title of this little 
book. The book is especially suggestive at 
this time when we are trying to discover 
just how democracy should be further ex- 
pressed within our Student Movement. 

The author points out that democracy is 
primarily a sentiment. Its motive is “‘indi- 
vidualism on the one hand and voluntary 
public service on the other.”” “A democratic 
society can exist only on the basis of enthu- 
siastic public service.’ It follows that lack 
of government is not democracy. There 
must be machinery as ways and means, 
and for the common task. Since democracy 
is a quality of the individual, however, 
rather than of government, popular or rep- 
resentative bodies do not themselves con- 
stitute democracy but only stand as inter- 
mediaries between the people and the 
agency for executing the common task. 

On the more positive side, Dean Bailey 
contends that responsibility is the key word 
in democracy—responsibility for oneself 
and for the good of the whole. ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion’’ is the pass-word. “‘l find the root of 
democracy in spiritual religion rather than 
in political freedom or organized industrial 
efficiency. Democracy is a spiritual power 
which expresses itself in humbleness of 
spirit. Then may I say that real democ- 
racy is the perfect expression of religion 
and a perfected religion is the destination 
of man.”’ 

Some of these expressions seem abstract, 
but for one who is sincerely seeking to un- 
derstand and apply true principles of de- 
mocracy, the conciseness of Dean Bailey's 
style aids the practical helpfulness of the 
book. There is real encouragement in the 
thought that efforts toward democracy are 
a legitimate expression of one’s religion 
and therefore a part of Christian duty. This 
duty will be fully discharged only as one 
takes the high ground of the author and 
seeks to make the Student Movement an 
example of a democracy wherein each 
member and each Association develops the 
largest personality and at the same time 
freely expresses that personality as a part 
of the whole by service and by spiritual co- 
operation. EARL H. KELSEY. 


Social Problems and the East: A Point of 


Henour. By Frank Lenwood. United 
Council for Missionary Education. 75 
cents. 


Mr. Lenwood's book is broader than its 
title, for it includes in its scope Africa, as 
well as Asia and the Islands of the Pacific. 
Its aim is to show that the great social 
problems of the Christian nations of the 
West have their counterpart, only in more 
acute form, in these less favored parts of 
the world and, as a corollary, that the 
social worker at home and the Christian 
missionary abroad have a community of 
interest and purpose that both would do 
well to recognize. 

The author, as he says, “paints with a 
broad brush.’ In his opening chapter he 
lays down the thesis that “Christianity can- 
not leave the social question alone,”’ at 
home or abroad, especially in this day, and 
that no other religion can adequately deal 
with it. He then examines in six highly 
interesting chapters the social problems 
that are involved in (1) the valuation of 
life (2) truth and character (3) the re- 
demption of the idea of sex (4) the land 
question, forced labor and the factory sys- 
tem (5) questions pertaining to race and 
(6) the building of national life. The ctos- 
ing chapter is on “The Search for a Prin- 
ciple.” 

The book was written primarily as a 
textbook for mission study classes in Great 
Britain, but its message is so apt for 
American and Canadian students its spirit 
is so broad and sound. and its style so 
deeply interesting that it can be com- 


By Liberty Hyde mended most heartily to be used in stu- 


dent's discussion-groups on this side of the 
water. One feature of the book deserves 
special mention, namely the “relevant 
quotations” at the end of each chapter. 

J. LOVELL MURRAY. 


Religion Among American Men. By the 
Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook. Association Press. $1.50. 
This volume is a study of religious con- 

ditions among the more than four million 

men in the American army. 

What is here told makes one pause. One 
discovers just what men were thinking 
about God, about prayer, about the com- 
munion, about the Church, about the 
preacher and his preaching. Conclusions 
are drawn from a wide range of evidence, 
“red-hot convictions expressed before the 
uniform was laid aside, of men who had 
walked often hand-in-hand with death.” 
Hundreds of quotations are given from 
letters written by enlisted men and from 
letters and reports of chaplains, Y. M. C. A 
workers, and others. Evidence is also given 
on the attitude of men toward the evils 
which surrounded them on every side. One 
startling conciusion is that there is a “wide- 
spread ignorance on elementary religious 
matters, even of those who profess to be 
Church members.” 

The Committee on the War and the Re- 
ligious Outlook, which prepared the report, 
was appointed by the joint action of the 
Federal Council and the Wartime Commis- 
sion of the Churches. President Henry 
Churchill King was chairman of the com- 
mittee until his overseas duties made it 
necessary for him to resign. Professor 
William Adams Brown succeeded him in 
the chairmanship. The committee includes 
such other sturdy names as Robert E. Speer, 
Harry E. Fosdick, John R. Mott, W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie, Henry B. Wright, Bishop 
Roots, Bishop McConnell 

Bb. R. BARBER 

A Labrador Doctor. Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell. Houghton, Miflin Company. $4. 
The romance of achievement is always 

an alluring tale; none could be more so 

than the story of the sturdy boy who grew 
up to become the famous Doctor of the 

Labrador. 

The lure of the sea was in his blood: at 
the ripe age of seven he was off alone, 
tramping over the sands of Dee, shooting 
water birds and swimming out to get them, 
sometimes almost caught by the inrushing 
tides and often, without a word to those 
at home, out all night in a fisherman's 
boat. At school his whole-souled nature 
and the zest with which he entered every 
sport made him a favorite among his fel 
lows. When this vigorous, self-reliant boy, 
so absorbed in the realities of whatever in 
terested him, heard the convincing call of 
Christ, it was not strange that he should 
turn to some intensely practical form of 
service; even less strange was it that he 
should turn to the sea. 

He commenced his life-work among the 
deep-sea fishermen of the North Sea, under 
an English Mission. To his strong nature 
the work seemed tame, and in 1892, almost 
single-handed, he sought the little-known 
and uncharted coasts of Labrador. 

What followed has few parallels in fiction 
He found a coast of a thousand miles, in 
whose forgotten settlements medical aid 
was seldom if ever to be had, During the 
summers he sailed the length of the Lab- 
rador, bringing aid to a people who pre- 
viously had suffered and died without help; 
in the winter he traveled among the sick 
by dog team and komatik. He built hospi 
tals, installing X-rays and modern apjti 
ances where such things had not been 
dreamed of; he staffed the hospitals with 
doctors and nurses of the first rank, from 
England and America. 

Not content with giving medical relief, 
Dr. Grenfell built a chain of cooperative 
stores which did much to redeem the people 
from their unhappy economic situation; he 
brought from Norway a herd of reindeer 





AN OPEN LETTER 


To the President-Elect of the 


My bRIEND: 

lt is no small matter that you have 
as the official head of your Student 
the coming year. 

Your election implies that you natural 
gifts as an executive; that you are known to be loyal 
to the best traditions of your school; that you have 
won popularity without compromise, and are con- 
sidered fit to serve as an example for your fellows. 

Who accepts election to any office involving a 
trust—especially if that trust invests in him the 
moral leadership of the group exercising the right 
of suffrage—may expect to experience a purely nat- 
ural sensation of pride over the honor; for unless 
he considers it an honor they blundered who elected 
him to it. 

If that honor has been worthily bestowed, how- 
ever, the feeling of pride is rapidly supplanted by a 
consciousness of responsibility. lf entirely honest 
with yourself, you will contemplate your new trust 
with humility. 

Perhaps it is not going too far to say that from 
now until you leave your college as an alumnus your 
words will carry deeper significance, and your con- 
duct invite closer scrutiny than the words or deeds 
of any of your comrades. 

It may not serve you ill to inquire somewhat con- 
cerning your predecessors in this unique position. 
Certain faculty men will be glad to tell you about 
Robinson, ’07, who vitalized his student generation 
and made clean sportsmanship a matter of college 
pride; and of Slocum, 12, who gave popularity and 
perpetuity to the honor system in examinations; and 
Bannister, "17, who gave new beauty to patriot- 
ism on the campus before he marched away—Ban- 
nister, whose done in 


chosen 
for 


been 
\ssociation 


pt mSSEeSS 


of 


strong young face has been 
bronze on the college gate. 

Neither will it do you hurt though this promises 
to be depressing—to hear how Watkins, ‘og, saw in 
his promotion to this trust only another office to add 
to the long string of thrust upon him by 
friends who were said to have been organized and 
unduly influenced in his behalf. You will be told 
Watkins, having received the congratulations 
of the student public, wore his new badge of prefer- 
ment self-consciously, for a month, then resigned, 
pleading pressure of other work. 

Chey will also tell you about Cummings, ‘18, who 
claimed he didn’t know what he was getting into, 
and begged off in October, just as the most important 
duties of his office were accumulating. 

When the new president-elect of the Student Asso- 
ciation in 1936 asks old Dean Williams to tell him 
something about the men who preceded him as moral 
leaders of your college, what will be said about you? 

Will vou be cited as a kinetic energy that ener- 
gized the whole student body, for the period of his 
administration, or as a sorry misfit who soon wearied 
of his trust? 


favors 


how 


Students’ Christian Association 


Perhaps it will be well for you, just now, to burn 
a tew of the bridges which may tempt retreat in an 
hour of physical exhaustion or discouragement. Call 
your new cabinet about you; open your heart to 
these men, while the fresh inspiration of your trust 
is aflame; confide to them your hopes that the com- 
ing year, under your and their leadership, may lift 
your student generation up on higher ground. 

They will not take it amiss if you ask them to 
kneel with you and ask for that peculiar power which 
is otherwise inaccessible. It would be a fine way 
to begin your administration. It is not difficult to 
see you thus laying the cornerstone of a presidency 
that shall bring honor to you and uncounted gain to 
your college. 

Why do Association cabinets sometimes grow list- 
less and disinterested? It is presumed that the per- 
sonnel was carefully chosen. Somebody must have 
thought these men were capable. There must have 
been an hour when they, themselves, expressed some 
interest and enthusiasm, else they would not have 
accepted the commission. Just where and when and 
how did they lose their zeal? 

More often than otherwise, the president; if 
entirely honest, could explain this condition on’ the 
same grounds as he accounts for his own misgivings 
over his failure. To his mind, the office never had 
been anything but a job that added another line of 
type to his complicated letter-head. 

May one add, who has had a chance to observe at 
close range some of these triumphs and defeats of 
college leaders, that the first few days of your ex- 
perience in your new office will not only determine 
your administrative success, but will be highly pro- 
phetic of your future career. 

You have it all to say, in this little group of days, 
whether you are to be remembered as the man who 
dignifiied his office and left his personality inefface 
ably stamped upon his alma mater, giving her cause 
to revere him, or as the man who humiliated his 
office and then “chucked it.” 


To every man there openeth 

\ way, and ways, and A Way; 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way 

And the low soul gropes the low ; 

And, in between, on the misty flats, the rest drift 
To and fro. 

But to every man there openeth, 

A high way and a low 

And every man decideth 

Which way his soul shall go. 


If these words be true of “every man,” what shall 
be said of their significance for you upon whose 
leading so many potential young men will depend for 
their inspiration ? 

Sincerely, 
Lioyp C. DouG as. 





provided milk for sick babies and down at sea; at St. John’s in Newfound- man who walks with God in his daily 
fresh meat for the natives. He built schools land, where every fall the fishermen came Dr. Grenfell’s story is told with a simple 
and imported school teachers; he built to sell their catch, he built a Seamen’s charm, with a love of the humorous and 
and conducted a cooperative sawmill; he Institute, with reading rooms, bowling of the finer things of life, and with such 


established and made possible various kinds alleys, swimming pool, laundry, dormitories, sincerity of soul that one cannot but feel, 
of industrial work which enabled those to and every modern convenience. He made _ as he reads, the touch of that winning per- 
ecure a living who had failed in the sun- himself the beloved friend and prophet of sonality and strong nature, who, like Paul, 
mer’s fishing: he built an orphanage for a people, and all the time he tingled chose as his motto: ‘‘For me to live is 
motherless waifs whose fathers had gone with the intense joy that comes only to a_ Christ.” FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE. 
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